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Flight  crews  don't  have  an  office  to  check  into.  At  Continental  Airlines; 
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m  EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Don  Tennant 

Taiwan’s  Blame  Game 

i 

m 

LIKE  a  LOT  OF  PEOPLE,  I  find  that  many  of  the  things 
Microsoft  does  drive  me  crazy.  A  perfect  example  is 
the  attempt  to  mask  its  late  arrival  to  the  software-as- 
a-service  game  by  claiming  that  SaaS  is  so  two  years 
ago,  and  that  now  it’s  really  all  about  “Software  +  Services.” 


As  I  indicated  in  my 
“Raining  Mud”  column 
a  few  weeks  ago,  coining 
a  different  term  so  you 
can  pretend  you’re  the 
star  player  in  a  new  and 
improved  variation  of  the 
game,  while  quintessen- 
tially  Microsoftesque,  just 
confuses  the  marketplace. 
Shut  up  and  compete  in 
the  same  stadium  with 
everybody  else  instead  of 
trying  to  draw  the  crowd 
onto  Microsoft  Field. 

That  said,  I’m  driven 
equally  crazy  by  mind¬ 
less  Microsoft-bashing, 
and  even  crazier  by  some 
of  the  absurd  charges 
that  are  routinely  leveled 
against  Microsoft  by  gov¬ 
ernment  bodies.  The  arena 
where  the  lights  have  been 
lit  in  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
play  of  government  non¬ 
sense  is  Taiwan. 

As  we  reported  last 
week,  the  Taiwan  Fair 
Trade  Commission  has 
launched  an  investigation 
into  whether  Microsoft  is 
abusing  its  overwhelming¬ 
ly  dominant  position  in  the 
island’s  software  market. 
The  probe  follows  a  study 
by  Taiwan’s  Consumers’ 
Foundation  that  found  that 
Microsoft  has  a  98%  share 


of  Taiwan’s  operating  sys¬ 
tem  market. 

It  also  follows,  by  about 
six  years,  a  very  similar 
TFTC  investigation  into 
whether  Microsoft  was  us¬ 
ing  its  dominance  to  inflate 
prices.  That  six-month  ef¬ 
fort  was  inconclusive,  and 
Microsoft  settled  with  the 
government  by  lowering 
its  prices  by  an  average  of 
26.7%.  It’s  not  what  has 
happened  since  then,  but 
rather  what  hasn’t  hap¬ 
pened,  that  prompted  the 
TFTC  to  take  action  against 
Microsoft  once  again. 

What  hasn’t  happened 
is  the  adoption  of  Linux  in 
Taiwan  in  any  meaningful 
way,  despite  the  govern¬ 
ment  taking  a  stand  in 
favor  of  Linux.  Like  many 
other  countries  that  have 
pursued  initiatives  to  ad¬ 
vance  open-source  alterna¬ 
tives  to  Microsoft,  Taiwan 
has  adopted  policies  aimed 
at  promoting  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  Linux.  But  in  Tai- 


■  Microsoft  could 
face  a  fine  of 
nearly  $800,000 
for  championing 
Vista  over  XP. 


wan’s  case,  it  seems  to  be 
more  show  than  substance. 

For  example,  there’s  the 
2006  mandate  that  all  PCs 
purchased  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  be  certified  as  Linux- 
compatible.  Of  course, 
Linux  compatibility  and 
Linux  use  are  two  entirely 
different  things,  so  the 
government  didn’t  actually 
have  to  undergo  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  switching  to 
Linux.  In  fact,  Taiwan  has 
little  to  show  for  all  the 
Linux  bluster  beyond  the 
operating  system’s  expand¬ 
ed  use  in  embedded  sys¬ 
tems  and  mobile  devices. 
Since  that  has  had  almost 
no  impact  on  Microsoft’s 
dominance,  the  halfheart¬ 
ed  Linux  push  has  been  an 
abject  failure. 

There’s  no  failure  like 
a  government  failure  to 
arouse  blame-shifting  and 
finger-pointing,  and  what 
better  scapegoat  than  the 
U.S.  corporate  monster 
that  spurred  the  failed  ef¬ 
fort?  So  it’s  little  surprise 
that  the  TFTC  decided  to 
exhume  a  dead  investiga¬ 
tion  and  prop  it  up  as  a 
response  to  Microsoft’s 
continued  dominance  of 
the  local  software  market. 

The  problem  was  find¬ 


ing  a  way  to  keep  this 
probe  from  being  as  in¬ 
conclusive  as  the  first  one. 
The  TFTC  needed  a  way 
to  breathe  some  life  into 
the  cadaver.  How  could  it 
gain  the  upper  hand?  Easy: 
Tap  into  widespread  anti- 
Vista  sentiment. 

The  Consumers’  Foun¬ 
dation  survey  found  that 
56%  of  respondents  who 
had  recently  bought  a 
new  PC  were  forced  to  buy 
Vista  instead  of  Windows 
XP.  Bingo  —  the  TFTC 
would  look  into  com¬ 
plaints  that  Microsoft  was 
limiting  consumer  choice 
by  restricting  the  availabil¬ 
ity  ofXP. 

It  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  an  effective  strategy,  but 
it’s  a  hollow  one.  Microsoft 
could  face  a  fine  of  nearly 
$800,000  if  it’s  found  that 
the  company’s  champion¬ 
ing  of  Vista  over  XP  is  in 
violation  of  Taiwan’s  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  But  by  the  same 
reasoning,  Microsoft  could 
be  held  liable  for  restricting 
the  availability  of  Windows 
95  and  Windows  3.1.  It’s 
ridiculous. 

If  I  didn’t  believe  so 
strongly  in  engagement,  I’d 
suggest  that  Microsoft  just 
pull  up  stakes  and  wish 
Taiwan’s  government  the 
best  of  luck.  At  least  then 
Taiwan  might  get  serious 
about  Linux.  ■ 

Don  Tennant  is  editorial 
director  of  Computerworld 
and  InfoWorld.  Contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computerworld.com,  and 
visit  his  blog  at  http:// 
blogs.computerworld.com/ 
tennant. 
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RESPONSE  TO: 

No  Laptops 
Left  Behind 

Aug.  11, 2008 

People’s  hands  are  a  fixed  size. 

A  real  keyboard  is  needed  for  most 
real  work.  Sure,  a  phone  can  get 
off  a  quick  response  to  an  urgent 
e-mail,  but  creating  or  editing  real 
content  requires  a  keyboard  and 
a  bit  more  software  than  a  phone 
can  support. 

■  Submitted  by:  Anonymous 
RESPONSES  TO: 

Standing  on  Principle 

Aug.  11, 2008 

There’s  a  lot  I  disagree  with  Rich¬ 
ard  Stallman  on,  but  I’ve  always 
admired  the  fact  that  he  stands  up 
for  what  he  believes  and  spends 
large  amounts  of  his  own  time  and 
money  to  create  and  promote  a  vi¬ 
able  alternative  to  the  proprietary 
software  system  he  so  adamantly 
opposes.  (He  does  things,  instead  of 
just  complaining.)  By  doing  so,  he 
has  performed  a  tremendous  public 
service,  regardless  of  whether  he  ul¬ 


timately  succeeds  in  his  objectives. 

I  also  think  he’s  right  on  a  lot 
of  issues,  particularly  on  DRM8, 
on  the  nature  of  so-called  intel¬ 
lectual  property,  and  that  existing 
copyright  and  patent  protections 
are  excessive. 

I  do  think  that  proprietary  soft¬ 
ware  is  legitimate,  provided  that 
restrictions  are  limited  to  copy¬ 
ing  and  concurrent  usage  (treat  it 
like  a  book),  but  also  that  the  free 
software  movement  has  done  the 
consumer  a  big  favor  by  creating  a 
much  more  competitive  market. 

■  Submitted  by:  John  L.  Reis 

I  find  it  ironic  that  Stallman  makes 
a  big  deal  out  of  the  “ethics”  of 
free  software  while  intentionally 
switching  to  a  product  made  in  a 
country  —  China  —  known  for 
their  socially  and  politically  repres¬ 
sive  regime.  Who  needs  free  speech 
and  freedom  of  religion  when  you 
can  have  a  free  BIOS? 

■  Submitted  by:  Mike 

JOIN  THE  CHATTER!  You,  too,  can 
comment  directly  on  our  stories, 

at  computerworld.com. 
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Telecommuting: 
What  to  Ask 
Before  You 
Say  Yes 

Working  from  home  isn’t 
for  everyone,  or  for  every 
project  or  company.  Make  sure  you  get  an¬ 
swers  to  these  six  hard  questions  before  you 
give  employees  a  pass  from  office  life. 


Wi-Fi  Tweaks 
For  Speed  Freaks 

Is  your  wireless  connection  painfully  slow 
more  than  10  feet  from  the  router?  Do  you 
have  random  dead  spots?  Our  tips  will  help 
you  solve  those  problems  and  get  the  most 
out  of  your  Wi-Fi  network. 


While  Windows  Sleeps 

OPINION:  Deli  and  Intel  give  users  what  they 
want:  the  ability  to  turn  off  Windows.  Mike 
Elgan  wonders  when  Microsoft  will  wake  up. 


What  My  Clients  Taught  Me 

OPINION:  It’s  a  long  list,  but  the  lessons 
can  all  be  boiled  down  to  a  single  sentence, 
says  former  CIO  Al  Kuebler. 


Ultraportable  Laptops: 

Their  Rise  and  Possible  Fall 


Netbooks,  ultraportables,  mini¬ 
notebooks  -  whatever  you  call 
them,  devices  like  the  Asus 
Eee  PC  have  been  grabbing 
headlines.  Are  they  here  for 
the  long  term,  or  are  they 
only  a  flash  in  the  pan? 
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SECURITY 

Judge  Lifts  Gag  Order  on 
Haw-Finding  MIT  Students 


A  FEDERAL  JUDGE 
dissolved  a  gag 
order  against  three 
MIT  students  last 
Tuesday,  freeing  them  to 
publicly  discuss  security 
flaws  they  found  in  the  tick¬ 
eting  system  used  by  Bos¬ 
ton’s  mass-transit  agency. 

After  a  hearing  in  Boston, 
U.S.  District  Judge  George 
O’Toole  sided  with  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Frontier  Foundation, 
which  is  representing  the 
students.  EFF  legal  director 
Cindy  Cohn  argued  that  the 
federal  Computer  Fraud  and 
Abuse  Act  governs  trans¬ 
missions  of  protected  infor¬ 
mation  between  computers, 
not  speech.  The  Massachu¬ 


setts  Bay  Transportation 
Authority  (MBTA)  had 
contended  that  the  law  also 
applied  to  “verbal  transmis¬ 
sion”  of  information. 

The  three  students  origi¬ 
nally  planned  to  detail  their 
findings  at  the  Defcon  hack¬ 
ers  convention  on  Aug.  10. 
But  another  judge  imposed 
a  10-day  restraining  order 
against  them  the  day  before 
the  event,  after  the  MBTA 
claimed  that  publicizing  the 
flaws  would  cause  “signifi¬ 
cant  damage”  to  the  agency. 

According  to  slides  on  a 
CD  that  was  distributed  to 
Defcon  attendees,  the  vul¬ 
nerabilities  could  allow  hack¬ 
ers  to  fraudulently  increase 


THE  WEEK  AHEAD 

MONDAY:  The  Air  Force  Information  Technology  Conference 
2008  opens  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  with  a  career  fair  and  ses- 
sions  on  how  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  using  IT.  Also  starting  to¬ 
day:  the  Nvision  08  visual  computing  conference  in  San  Jose. 

THURSDAY:  Dell  and  Novell  are  both  scheduled  to  report 
their  latest  financial  results. 

FRIDAY:  IFA  2008,  billed  as  the  world’s  largest  consumer 
electronics  show,  begins  in  Berlin. 


«  The  MBTA  said  fixing  the  tick¬ 
eting  flaws  will  take  five  months. 

the  dollar  amounts  credited 
on  the  MBTA’s  smart  cards 
and  magnetic-stripe  tickets. 

MBTA  attorney  leuan- 
Gael  Mahoney  said  at  the 
court  hearing  that  a  written 
analysis  provided  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  convinced  agency 
officials  that  the  flaws  were 
valid.  He  asked  for  a  five- 
month  continuation  of  the 
restraining  order,  saying 
it  will  take  the  MBTA  that 
long  to  plug  the  holes. 

Cohn  reiterated  earlier 
promises  that  the  students 
don’t  plan  to  release  details 
that  would  enable  others  to 
hack  the  MBTA’s  system. 

She  also  said  that  extending 
the  gag  order  could  make 
security  researchers  reluc¬ 
tant  to  publicize  flaw's. 

Steve  Bellovin,  a  com¬ 
puter  science  professor  at 
Columbia  University  who 
signed  a  letter  asking  the 
judge  to  lift  the  gag  order, 
welcomed  the  ruling.  But  he 
voiced  disappointment  that 
O’Toole  didn’t  rule  on  the 
case’s  free-speech  aspects. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mar¬ 
cus  Ranum,  chief  of  security 
at  Tenable  Network  Securi¬ 
ty  Inc.,  said  that  publicizing 
the  flaws  has  significantly 
increased  the  chances  that 
they  will  be  exploited. 

—  Chris  Kanaracus 
of  the  IDG  News  Service, 
and  Computerworld’s 
Jaikumar  Vijayan 


Microsoft  Lists 
Windows  7  in 
Patching  Tool 

has 

already  seeded  its  most 
popular  patching  tool  for 
corporate  users  with  a 
reference  to  Windows  7, 
its  planned  successor  to 
Windows  Vista. 

Windows  7  Client  is 
listed  on  the  product- 
selection  screen  of 
Windows  Server  Update 
Services,  which  lets  IT 
managers  feed  secu¬ 
rity  updates  to  PCs  and 
servers. 

Microsoft  said  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Windows  7 
in  WSUS  wasn’t  an  acci¬ 
dent.  “This  is  a  standard 
step  in  the  Windows 
development  process,”  a 
spokeswoman  wrote  via 
e-mail.  She  said  that  the 
reference  was  added  for 
testing  purposes. 

Windows  7  is  expected 
late  next  year  or  in  early 
2010.  Microsoft  started 
talking  about  it  publicly 
earlier  this  year,  and  the 
Windows  development 
team  launched  a  Win¬ 
dows  7  blog  this  month. 

-GREGG  KEIZER 
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OPERATING  SYSTEMS 

Microsoft  Adds  $100M  to 
SUSE  Linux  Support  Tab 


TWO  YEARS  ago,  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  agreed 
to  buy  $240  million 
worth  of  support  vouch¬ 
ers  for  Novell  Inc.’s  SUSE 
Linux  operating  system 
as  part  of  a  controversial 
partnership  deal  between 
the  two  vendors.  Now  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  reaching  into  its 
pocket  again,  to  the  tune  of 
another  $100  million. 

The  once-bitter  rivals  — 
which  are  still  facing  off 
against  each  other  in  an 
antitrust  lawsuit  that  No¬ 
vell  filed  in  2004  —  jointly 
announced  last  week  that 
Microsoft  has  committed 
to  purchase  up  to  $100  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  additional 
support  vouchers  from 
Novell,  starting  Nov.  1. 
Microsoft  resells  the 


vouchers  to  customers  that 
are  looking  to  run  mixed 
installations  of  Windows 
and  SUSE  Linux  systems. 
The  unusual  scenario  in 
which  the  world’s  domi¬ 
nant  proprietary  software 
vendor  is  helping  to  market 
an  open-source  operating 
system  that’s  a  rival  to  Win¬ 
dows  began  in  November 
2006,  when  Microsoft  and 
Novell  signed  their  patent 
cross-licensing  and  soft¬ 
ware  interoperability  deal. 

By  entering  into  the 
agreement,  Microsoft  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  many  of 
its  corporate  users  were 
also  fans  of  open-source 
software.  To  prove  that 
point,  the  two  companies 
said  last  week  that  $157  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  SUSE  Linux 


support  vouchers  had  been 
redeemed  by  Microsoft 
customers  as  of  May. 

Customers  that  have 
bought  vouchers  for  SUSE 
Linux  support  subscrip¬ 
tions  include  Wal-Mart, 
HSBC  Holdings,  Renault, 
Southwest  Airlines  and 
BMW,  according  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  Novell.  All 
told,  about  100  companies 
have  redeemed  vouchers 
thus  far,  with  a  “pretty 
good  percentage”  of  them 
being  new  customers  for 
Novell,  said  Susan  Heystee, 
vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  global  strategic 
alliances  at  Novell. 

Susan  Hauser,  general 
manager  of  strategic  part¬ 
nerships  and  licensing  at 
Microsoft,  confirmed  that 
some  of  the  subscription 
vouchers  have  been  sold 
to  customers  for  less  than 
face  value.  But  she  added 
that  Microsoft  hasn’t  given 
any  of  them  away  for  free. 

Although  the  deal  with 
Microsoft  has  boosted 
Novell’s  bottom  line  and 
helped  the  company  make 
some  inroads  against  Linux 
market  leader  Red  Hat  Inc., 
Novell’s  total  revenue  has 
risen  only  slightly  over  the 
past  two  years. 

—  Eric  Lai 


DEVELOPMENT 

National  Geographic 
Expands  Widget  Program 


The  multimedia  unit  of  National 
Geographic  Ventures  last  week 
said  it  is  expanding  its  foray  into 
the  world  of  widgets  with  a  new 
campaign  to  let  third  parties  co¬ 
brand  the  publisher’s  widgets 
and  add  the  code  to  their  own 
Web  sites. 

At  the  same  time,  NewsGator 
Technologies  Inc.  agreed  to 
create,  host  and  track  dynamic 


widgets  -  small,  single-purpose 
code  snippets  -  for  the  National 
Geographic  Society  unit. 

Rob  Covey,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  content  and  design  at 
National  Geographic  Digital 
Media,  said  the  first  batch  of 
widgets  offered  to  third  parties 
includes  one  that  transforms 
photographs  into  digital  puzzles. 

To  date,  Covey  said,  the  puz¬ 


National  Geographic’s  puzzle  widget, 
as  seen  on  DaytonDaiiyNews.com 


zle  widget  has  been  syndicated 
to  23  media  sites,  including 
Tampa  Bay  Online  and  Dayton- 
DaiiyNews.com,  extending  the 
potential  reach  of  the  National 
Geographic  widget  to  more 


£  iort 
Takes 

>  Microsoft  Corp.  said  it 
plans  to  house  servers 
in  shipping  containers  at 
a  second  data  center.  A 
spokeswoman  said  the 
company  isn’t  sure  how 
large  the!  500  million 
data  c  iter  in  West  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  will  be  or 
how  many  systems  it  will 
hold.  Earlier  this  year, 
Microsoft  said  it  would  de¬ 
ploy  up  to  440,000  serv¬ 
ers  in  shipping  containers 
at  a  new  data  center  near 
Chicago. 

reissued 
one  of  the  11  software 
patches  it  released  on 
Aug.  11,  saying  it  had 
posted  the  wrong  version 
on  its  Download  Center 
site.  The  patch  fixes  three 
PowerPoint  flaws  in  Of¬ 
fice  2003.  Users  who 
downloaded  it  via  Win- 
d  a/s  Update  or  Windows 
Server  Upd  te  Services 
don’t  need  to  reinstall  it. 

Amazon.com  Inc  added 
a  persistent  storage  ca¬ 
pability  to  its  cloud  com¬ 
puting  service,  enabling 
u  ;rs  to  store  up  to  1TB  of 
data  in  individual  storage 
olumes  tied  to  Amazon’s 
Elastic  Compute  Cloud,  or 
EC2,  technology. 


than  3  million  new  users. 

On  partner  sites,  the  puzzle 
widget  includes  a  link  to  the 
National  Geographic  site,  where 
new  puzzles  are  added  several 
times  daily,  he  added. 

“For  a  lot  of  our  partners, 
finding  applications  that  might 
be  interesting  to  the  Facebook 
generation  is  problematic,” 
Covey  said,  noting  that  the  puz¬ 
zle  idea  was  inspired  partly  by 
input  from  National  Geographic 
employees  under  the  age  of  25. 

-  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 
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BETWEEN  THE  LINES 


By  John  Klossner 


Intel  exec  Patrick  Gelsinger  sho1  s  off  silicon 
wafers  containing  dies  of  several  new  chips. 


HARDWARE 

Intel  Will  Trump  AMD  With 
Six-Core  Chip  Next  Month 


The  quad-core  chips 
that  have  sat  atop  the 
microprocessor  heap 
for  the  past  two  years  are 
about  to  start  being  replaced 
by  bigger,  burlier  six-core 
processor  technology. 

In  a  keynote  address  at 
Intel  Corp.’s  annual  devel¬ 
oper  forum  last  week  in  San 
Francisco,  Patrick  Gelsinger, 
senior  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  chip 
maker’s  digital  enterprise 
group,  announced  that  a  six- 
core  Xeon  server  processor 
will  ship  in  September. 

Code-named  Dunnington, 
the  X7460  Xeon  chip  is  built 
with  Intel’s  45-nanometer 
Penryn  technology. 

Moving  beyond  quad-core 
processors  is  a  major  step  — 
and  one  that  keeps  Intel  well 
ahead  of  rival  Advanced  Mi¬ 
cro  Devices  Inc.,  said  Dan 
Olds,  an  analyst  at  Gabriel 
Consulting  Group  Inc. 

“This  is  a  big  deal,”  said 
Olds.  “What  we  don’t  know 
is  how  much  power  the 
chips  consume  and  how 
much  heat  they  will  dis¬ 
sipate,  and  those  are  key 
concerns.” 

AMD  isn’t  slated  to  re¬ 
lease  its  first  six-core  chip, 
code-named  Istanbul,  until 
the  second  half  of  2009. 

Intel  executives  last  week 
also  disclosed  that  the  first 
offering  in  the  new  Nehalem 
processor  family,  a  quad- 


core  server  chip,  is  expected 
to  ship  this  fall.  The  other 
members  of  the  Nehalem 
family  —  desktop,  dual-core, 
eight-core  and  additional 
quad-core  chips  —  are  slated 
to  ship  over  the  next  year. 

Jim  McGregor,  an  analyst 
at  In-Stat,  said  the  lengthy 
rollout  schedule  could  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  technology 
is  more  complex  than  Intel 
engineers  had  expected. 

—  Sharon  Gaudin 


Global  t 
Dispatches 

Taiwan  Targets 
Microsoft  in  Probe 

TAIPEI  -  The  Taiwan  Fair  Trade 
Commission  last  week  launched 
an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  Microsoft  Corp.  holds  a 
monopoly  position  in  the  island’s 
software  market  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  hrm  abuses  it. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the 
commission  said  that  the 
investigation  will  look  into  com¬ 
plaints  that  Microsoft  is  limiting 
consumer  choice  by  restricting 
the  availability  of  Windows  XP 
on  new  PCs,  and  that  its  pricing 
schemes  are  unfair. 

If  Microsoft  is  found  to  have 
violated  Taiwanese  antitrust 
laws,  it  faces  hnes  of  up  to 
$25  million  New  Taiwan 
($797,450  U.S.). 


The  U.S.  Patent  and  Trade¬ 
mark  Office  ruled  that  Dell 
can’t  trademark  “cloud 
computing”  because  the 
term  is  generic  and  widely 
used.  Dell  has  six  months  to 
file  a  response. 

Salesforcexo;  !  report¬ 
ed  second-quarter  revenue 
of  $263  million,  utting  it 


on  track  to  top  SI  billion  for 
the  year.  The  software-as- 
a-service  vendor  also  said  it 
has  signed  its  biggest  sales 
deal  yet,  with  Dell. 

/ 

words  cyberslacker,  weblog, 
ringtone  and  warchalking 
were  added  to  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  of  E  glish. 


“We  fully  intend  to  comply 
with  the  process  and  make 
sure  they  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need,”  said  Matt  Pilla, 
Microsoft’s  director  of  public 
relations  in  Asia. 

Dan  Nystedt, 

IDG  News  Service 


to  determine  the  most  feasible 
way  for  it  to  access  an  existing 
undersea  cable  that  runs  up 
the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
said  Duke  Lifhoko,  Botswana’s 
minister  of  trade  and  industry. 
Michael  Malakata, 

IDG  News  Service 


Botswana  Invests 
In  Undersea  Cable 

GABORONE,  Botswana  -  The 
government  of  Botswana  this 
month  said  it  has  invested 
$100  million  (U.S.)  in  Africa’s 
second-biggest  submarine- 
cable  project,  which  will  link 
countries  in  eastern  Africa  and 
connect  them  to  Europe. 

Construction  of  the  East 
Africa  Submarine  Cable 
System,  which  will  run  under 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  South 
Africa  to  Sudan,  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  2010. 

Botswana  is  also  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  Namibia  and  Angola 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Spending  on  IT  products  and 
services  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region  is  expected  to  reach 
almost  $523  billion  (U.S.)  this 
year,  according  to  Gartner  Inc. 
The  research  hrm  also  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  compound  an¬ 
nual  growth  rate  of  IT  spending 
in  the  region  will  total  9.3% 
through  2012,  compared  with 
4.5%  in  the  U.S. 
Computerworld 
Hong  Kong ^ 
staff 
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IBM  System  x3550  Express 

■BW—iiBfli  ■  *  i  ■■iMMMMBBti 

$2,205 


OR  $56/MONTH  FOR  36  MONTHS1 

IBM  System  x355CT  Express.  It’s  designed  to  stay  up  and 
running  and  help  reduce  system  downtime.  In  fact,  it  can 
even  identify  a  potential  problem  before  it  becomes  one. 
And  if  you  ever  have  to  replace  a  component,  you  can  do 
that  without  having  to  shut  down.  Just  one  more  way  the 
x3550  Express  keeps  downtime  down. 

From  the  people  and  Business  Partners  of  IBM. 

It’s  innovation  made  easy. 


RUN  YOUR  CRITICAL  APPLICATIONS  WITH  CONFIDENCE. 


PN:  7978EJU _ _ 

Featuring  up  to  two  Quad-Core  Intel®  Xeon®  Processors  E5430  2.66GHz 
Hot-swap  redundant  cooling  for  high  availability 

Includes  IBM  Director  and  PowerExecutive  to  help  manage  power 
consumption,  increase  uptime,  reduce  costs  and  improve  productivity 
3-year  on-site  limited  warranty2  on  parts  and  labor 


IBM  SYSTEM  STORAGE™ 
DS3400  EXPRESS  KIT 

$13,793 

OR  S352/MONTH  FOR  36  MONTHS’ 


PN:  1726-42U _ 

All-in-one  kit  makes  it  easier  to  migrate  from  your  DAS  network  to  SAN 
Includes  IBM  System  Storage  DS3400  Dual  Controller,  four  IBM  Emulex  42C2069 
4Gb/s  PCI  Express  HBAs,  Brocade  SAN  8  Port  Fibre  Channel  switch  (16  total 
ports),  twelve  4Gb/s  SFPs,  and  eight  5-meter  optical  LC  cables 
Emulex  EZ  Pilot™  installation/management  software  included 


IBM  TIVOLI®  CONTINUOUS  DATA  PROTECTION  FOR  FILES 

$42  per  user 


PN:  D613ALL _ _ _ _ 

Save  and  recovery  technology  enables  file  recovery  to  any  point  in  time 
Continuous  Data  Protection  (CDP)  protects  your  data  from  the  aftermath  of  a  virus 
attack  or  user  error 

Up  to  3  backup/replication  areas  help  protect  against  corruption,  file  loss  or 
system  loss 


COMPLIMENTARY  SYSTEMS  ADVISOR  TOOL 

Want  to  find  the  right  server  or  storage  system  for  you? 

Our  Systems  Advisor  Tool  can  help.  Just  give  the  tool  a  little 
input,  and  it  will  identify  products  that  can  help  meet  your 
business  needs.  Get  started  now  at  ibm.com/systems/uptime 


=  =-r  =£=  express 
=§===£!  7=:®  advantage1 


ibm.com/systems/uptime 
1  866-872-3902  (mention  6N8AH04A) 


1.  IBM  Global  Financing  offerings  are  provided  through.  IBM  Credit  LLC  in  the  United  States  and  other  IBM  subsidiaries  and  divisions  worldwide  to  qualified  commercial  and  government  customers.  Monthly  payments  provided  are  tor  planning  purposes 
oniy  and  may  vary  based  on  your  credit  and  other  factors.  Lease  otter  provided  is  based  on  an  FMV  iease  of  36  monthly  payments.  Other  restrictions  may  apply  Rates  and  offerings  are  subject  to  change,  extension  or  withdrawal  without  notice. 

2.  IBM  hardware  products  an:  manufactured  from  new  parts,  or  new  and  serviceable  used  parts.  Regardless,  our  warranty  terms  apply.  For  a  copy  of  applicable  product  warranties,  visit  ibm.com/server3/support/maciiine_warianties  or  write  to:  Warranty 
Information,  P.O.  Box  12195.  RTP,  NC  27709,  Attn:  Dept  JDJA/B203.  IBM  makes  no  representation  or  warranty  regarding  third-party  products  or  services,  including  those  designated  as  ServerProven*  or  ClusterProven*  Telephone  support  may  be  subject 
to  additional  charges.  For  on-site  labor,  IBM  will  attempt  to  diagnose  and  resolve  the  problem  remotely  before  sending  a  technician  On-site  warranty  is  available  only  for  selected  components.  Optional  same-day  service  response  is  available  ion  select 
sysiemsi  at  an  additional  charge  IBM.  the  IBM  logo,  IBM  Express  Advantage,  System  x  and  System  Storage  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  For  a  complete  list  ot  IBM  Trademarks, 
see  ibm.com/legal/copytrade.shtml.  Intel,  the  Intel  logo,  Xeon  and  Xeon  Inside  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot  Intel  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  All  other  products  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective 
companies.  Ail  prices  and  savings  estimates  are  based  upon  IBM's  estimated  retail  selling  prices  as  of  03/24/2008.  Prices  and  actual  savings  may  vary  according  to  configuration.  Resellers  set  their  own  prices,  so  reseller  prices  and  actual  savings  to  end 
users  may  vary  Products  are  subject  to  availability.  This  document  was  developed  for  offerings  in  the  United  States.  IBM  may  not  otter  the  products,  features,  or  services  discussed  in  this  document  in  other  countries  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Starting  price  may  not  include  a  hard  drive,  operating  system  or  oilier  features.  Contact  your  IBM  representative  or  IBM  Business  Partner  for  the  most  current  pricing  in  your  geographic  area.  ©  20QB  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Think  Windows 

Vista  is  a  hopeless 
dog  and  XP  was 
always  the  cat’s 
meow  among 
users?  Think  again. 

By  Eric  Lai 
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Vista  May 
Still  Have 

Its  Day 

frwiuri  n  AirniicT  ?nns 
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Twenty-one  months  after 
its  initial  release,  what  do  we 
know  about  Windows  Vista? 
That  home  users  hate  it,  busi¬ 
nesses  are  uninstalling  it  and  —  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gartner  Inc.  —  it’s  proof 
that  the  23-year-old  Windows  line  is 
“collapsing”  under  its  own  weight. 

Meanwhile,  predecessor  Windows 
XP  has  belatedly  become  so  beloved 
that  it’s  garnering  more  calls  for  “un¬ 
retirement”  than  NFL  icon  Brett  Favre 
did  in  his  wildest  dreams  this  summer. 
But  all  of  the  griping  about  Vista  and 
instant  nostalgia  for  XP 
covers  up  a  dry,  statis¬ 
tical  reality:  XP  itself 
was  slow  to  catch  on  with  users  — 
maybe  even  slower  than  Vista  has  been 
thus  far.  For  instance,  in  September 
2003, 23  months  after  its  release,  XP 
was  running  on  only  6.6%  of  corporate 
PCs  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  according 
to  data  compiled  by  AssetMetrix  Inc., 
an  asset-tracking  vendor  that  was  later 
bought  by  Microsoft  Corp. 

In  comparison,  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  reported  that  as  of  the  end  of  June 
— 19  months  after  Vista’s  November 
2006  debut  for  business  users  —  the  new 
operating  system  was  running  on  8.8% 
of  enterprise  PCs  worldwide.  Forrester 
analyst  Thomas  Mendel,  who  authored 
the  report,  wasn’t  impressed:  He  com¬ 
pared  Vista  to  the  ill-fated  New  Coke. 

However,  even  Gartner,  that  prophet 
of  Windows’  doom,  forecasts  that 
Vista  will  be  more  popular  at  the  end 
of  this  year  than  XP  was  at  a  similar 
juncture  —  with  28%  of  the  PC  operat¬ 
ing  system  installed  base  worldwide, 
vs.  22%  for  XP  at  the  end  of  2003. 

“The  uptake  of  XP  was  slower  than 
people  remember  today,”  said  Michael 
Cherry,  an  analyst  at  Directions  on 
Microsoft  in  Kirkland,  Wash.  He  noted 


that  many  IT  managers  “labeled  XP  a 
consumer-only  upgrade”  at  first. 

Users  loved  Windows  2000,  which 
was  less  than  two  years  old  when  XP 
was  released  (see  story  at  right).  And 
for  many,  XP  didn’t  add  enough  to 
make  them  want  to  move  up.  “XP  was 
really  viewed  as  a  glorified  upgrade, 
not  a  new  operating  system  in  its  own 
right,”  recalled  Donnie  Steward,  CIO 
at  ACH  Foods  Inc.,  a  Memphis-based 
maker  of  processed  foods. 

Then  there  were  all  the  security  is¬ 
sues.  XP  now  is  considered  to  be  high¬ 
ly  secure,  but  that  wasn’t  the  case  in 
2002.  That’s  when  LifeTime  Products 
Inc.  upgraded  to  the  operating  system 
after  Microsoft  released  Service  Pack 
1,  its  first  bug-fix  update.  “We  used  to 
say  XP  was  like  Swiss  cheese  —  full  of 
holes  everywhere,”  said  John  Bowden, 
CIO  at  the  Clearfield,  Utah-based  mak¬ 
er  of  recreational  equipment. 

To  try  to  fix  the  security  problems, 
Microsoft  developed  a  second  ser¬ 
vice  pack,  which  it  pushed  customers 
to  adopt.  But  SP2  was  such  a  major 
change  that  it  broke  applications 
—  lots  of  them,  especially  enterprise 
ones.  That  caused  many  companies  to 
block  updates  to  SP2  on  their  PCs  for 
months  until  they  could  prepare  for 
the  mammoth  upgrade. 

Some  of  the  reasons 
cited  for  Vista’s  sup¬ 
posed  doom  are  unique 
to  the  new  operating 
system.  There’s  the 
widespread  exercising 
of  downgrade  rights  by 
users  who  purchase  PCs 
with  Vista  but  then  re¬ 
vert  to  running  XP.  Mac 
OS  X  has  taken  some  market  share 
away  from  Windows  over  the  past 
year.  Cloud  computing  technologies 
offer  new  competition.  And  the  sched¬ 
uled  2010  arrival  of  Vista’s  successor, 
which  Microsoft  is  calling  Windows 
7,  looms  on  the  horizon.  Both  Steward 
and  Bowden  said  they  will  likely  skip 
Vista  entirely  and  wait  for  Windows  7. 

But  other  strikes  against  Vista  are 
ones  that  XP  has  also  faced  and  over¬ 
come,  such  as  a  tottering  economy  (the 
dot-com  bust,  in  XP’s  case),  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  “bloatware,”  accu¬ 
sations  of  price  gouging  by  Microsoft, 
and  apathy  or  revolt  by  end  users. 


EARLY  OPINIONS  OF  Windows  XP 
were  remarkably  similar  to  those  that 
many  users  offer  about  Windows 
Vista  today. 

For  instance,  a  Computerworld  sur¬ 
vey  of  200  IT  managers  conducted 
in  the  fall  of  2001,  just  before  XP 
was  released,  found  that  53%  of  the 
respondents  didn’t  plan  to  upgrade 
their  PCs,  while  another  25%  were 
undecided.  And  in  an  informal  poll  of 
25  users  a  year  later,  only  four  said 
they  had  started  deploying  XP. 

“We  have  not  moved  to  XP,  and  we 
have  no  plans  to,”  one  CIO  said  in 
2002.  “This  is  an  upgrade  that  offers 
nothing  to  a  business  customer.” 

Another  IT  manager  said  that  the 
cost  of  upgrading  to  XP  was  “very 
high”  and  that  there  wasn’t  “a  lot  of 
perceived  value”  in  moving  up. 

Many  companies  had  just  finished  or 


For  most  users,  “change  is  always 
bad,”  said  Merrie  Wales,  information 
systems  manager  in  the  human  re¬ 
sources  department  in  Glenn  County, 
Calif.  Wales,  who  oversees  250  desktop 
PCs,  said  that  only  a  tiny  portion  of  her 
users  welcomed  a  move  to  Vista  this 
spring.  But,  she  noted,  a  similar  sliver 
of  users  was  happy 
when  the  agency  finally 
upgraded  to  XP  in  2006. 

And  the  Vista  rollout 
“has  turned  out  much 
better  than  we  antici¬ 
pated,”  Wales  said.  “It’s 
not  a  bad  OS.  There  are 
big  improvements  un¬ 
der  the  hood.” 

There  also  are  other 
factors  that  brighten  the  long-term 
outlook  for  Vista.  Application  virtu¬ 
alization  technology  is  giving  IT  ad¬ 
ministrators  new  options  for  deploying 
software  and  avoiding  compatibility 
problems.  And  with  Vista,  64-bit  com¬ 
puting  finally  appears  to  be  catching 
on  among  more  than  just  technology 
enthusiasts. 

In  addition,  history  tends  to  repeat 
itself.  XP  deployments  eventually  ac¬ 
celerated,  reaching  near-ubiquity  by 
the  time  Vista  finally  debuted.  Simi¬ 
larly,  some  industry  observers  expect 
rollouts  of  Vista  to  pick  up  —  even  in 
the  shadow  of  Windows  7  —  as  a  Vista 


were  still  rolling  out  Windows  2000 
when  XP  came  along  just  20  months 
after  its  predecessor.  Few  could  get 
excited  at  the  prospect  of  another  up¬ 
grade,  especially  when  the  economy 
turned  sour  after  the  dot-com  bust. 

And  although  XP  may  seem  svelte 
compared  with  Vista,  at  the  time,  it 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  a  bulky 
resource  hog  that  likely  would  bog 
down  applications  on  older  PCs. 

As  of  March  2005,  Windows  2000 
was  still  running  on  almost  half  of 
business  PCs  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
according  to  usage  data  compiled  by 
asset-tracking  vendor  AssetMetrix 
prior  to  its  acquisition  by  Microsoft. 

“Vista  really  does  parallel  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  XP  in  a  lot  of  ways,”  said 
Michael  Cherry,  an  analyst  at  Direc¬ 
tions  on  Microsoft. 


SP2  arrives,  companies  refresh  aging 
hardware  and  the  end  of  mainstream 
support  for  XP  next  April  draws  closer. 

For  instance,  Gartner  expects  Vista 
to  be  running  on  49%  of  all  PCs  world¬ 
wide  by  the  end  of  next  year  —  sur¬ 
passing  XP’s  market  share,  which  the 
consulting  firm  forecasts  at  44%. 

Lundberg  Family  Farms  in  Richfield, 
Calif.,  is  in  the  process  of  upgrading  its 
100  PCs  to  Vista.  “We  don’t  try  to  be 
at  the  cutting  edge,  but  we  don’t  want 
to  be  too  far  behind,”  said  Todd  Rams- 
den,  Lundberg’s  IT  manager.  “Sooner 
or  later,  we  knew  we  were  going  to 
have  to  move  forward.” 

Ramsden  added  that  his  users  have 
been  “pretty  good  with  going  with  the 
flow”  on  the  rollout.  “I’ve  gotten  some 
complaints  about  Vista,”  he  said.  “But 
most  of  the  time,  it  turns  out  they’re 
really  complaining  about  some  change 
in  Office  2007.” 

Moreover,  most  of  the  talk  among 
enterprise  Vista  holdouts  is  about 
sticking  with  XP  or  waiting  for  Win¬ 
dows  7  —  not  switching  to  Mac  OS 
X  or  Linux.  Cherry  said  skipping  an 
operating  system  release  may  merely 
be  a  long-term  trend,  not  an  indication 
“of  Vista  being  a  failure.”  And  he  noted 
that  until  companies  jump  off  the  Win¬ 
dows  treadmill  instead  of  merely  slow¬ 
ing  it  down,  “Microsoft  still  makes  its 
money.”  ■ 


It’s  not  a 
bad  OS. 
Tt  ere  are  fc  g 
improvements 
under  the  hood. 

IT  MAN¬ 
AGER.  ON  WINDOWS  VISTA. 


Same  Old  Story? 


-  ERIC  LAI 
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SAP  Users  Seek 
Proof  of  Support 
Plan’s  Benefits 

Many  still  question  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  move  to  force  them  to 
use  the  Enterprise  Support 
program.  By  Chris  Kanaracus 


SOME  USERS  are 
calling  on  SAP 
AG  to  back  up  its 
claims  that  its 
new  Enterprise 
Support  program  provides 
significant  advantages  over 
the  less-expensive  offerings 
it  is  replacing. 

The  software  vendor  an¬ 
nounced  in  mid-July  that 
it  plans  to  force  its  users  to 
replace  their  Standard  and 
Premium  Support  programs 
with  the  new,  costlier  Enter¬ 
prise  Support  program. 

“Supposedly,  we’re  going 
to  get  more  value.  I  haven’t 
seen  it  because  I  haven’t 
been  shown  it,”  said  Michael 
Davidson,  CIO  at  Apotex 
Inc.,  a  Weston,  Ontario- 
based  pharmaceutical  firm. 

Though  Apotex  won’t 
immediately  feel  the  effects 
of  higher  costs  because  an 
existing  deal  is  still  in  effect, 
Davidson  noted  that  “we 
need  to  look  at  a  longer  term 
of  what  that  level  of  main¬ 
tenance  is  and  ask  quite 
honestly,  Are  we  getting 
business  value?’  ” 

The  Americas’  SAP  Users’ 
Group  (ASUG)  last  week 
began  a  series  of  Web  semi¬ 
nars  designed  to  provide  its 
members  with  information 
on  the  new  program. 

At  the  initial  seminar, 
an  SAP  marketing  official 


provided  an  overview  of  the 
Enterprise  Support  offering, 
according  to  an  ASUG  state¬ 
ment.  Other  seminars  are 
slated  to  be  held  Sept.  24, 
Oct.  16  and  Nov.  12,  the  user 
group  said. 

In  a  separate  statement, 
ASUG  said  that  it  plans 
to  evaluate  the  Enterprise 
Support  offering  to  find 
out  “what  works  and  what 
needs  correction  [and]  thus 
leverage  our  considerable 
member  base  to  influence 
SAP  to  either  change  the 
costs  or  change  the  offerings 
as  appropriate.” 

In  an  interview,  ASUG 
CEO  Steve  Strout  noted 


PRODUCT  DETAILS 


SAP  Enterprise 
Support 

■  Continuous  quality 
checks  for  technical 
risk  analyses. 

■  Direct,  round-the-clock 
access  to  the  SAP  support 
advisory  center. 

■  On-demand  support 
integration  to  link  users, 
partners  and  SAP. 

■  Access  to  the  Solution 
Manager  application 
management  tool. 

■  Access  to  the  Run  SAP 
methodology. 

■  Priced  at  22%  of  a  user’s 
software  license  fees. 


that  the  group  has  already 
managed  to  convince  SAP 
to  gradually  phase  in  the 
increased  fees  for  the  new 
program. 

The  SAP  UK  &  Ireland 
User  Group,  which  lodged  a 
strong  initial  protest  against 
the  vendor’s  plan,  “is  con¬ 
tinually  engaging  with  SAP 
regarding  the  support  is¬ 
sue,”  a  spokesman  said. 

Meanwhile,  Deutsch- 
sprachige  SAP  Anwend- 
ergruppe  e.V.  (DSAG),  the 
German-speaking  SAP 
user  group,  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  earlier  this  month 
that  it  “cannot  support  the 
compulsory  replacement 
of  Standard  Support  with 
Enterprise  Support  at  this 
time.”  The  DSAG’s  mem¬ 
bership  includes 
2,100  companies 
in  Germany, 

Austria  and 
Switzerland. 

DSAG  board 
member  An¬ 
dreas  Oczko  said 
in  an  interview 
that  feedback  from 
the  group’s  members, 
“especially  from  small-to- 
medium-[size]  businesses,  is 
that  they  have  very  simple 
landscapes  and  are  familiar 
with  their  systems.  They 
don’t  see  at  the  moment  why 
they  should  need  enterprise 
support.” 

SAP  officials  said  earlier 
this  year  that  the  company 
is  implementing  the  policy 
to  help  smooth  users’  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  next  generation 
of  SAP  applications,  which 
will  incorporate  its  SOA- 
based  NetWeaver  middle¬ 
ware  technology. 

The  company  has  started 
to  gradually  phase  in  the 
program  for  current  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  will  begin  to 
see  higher  prices  in  January. 

The  price  increases  will 
eventually  reach  22%  of  a 
user’s  software  license  fees 


in  2012.  The  older  support 
packages  were  priced  at  up 
to  17%  of  license  fees. 

New  customers  can  only 
choose  the  higher-priced 
option  with  the  22%  fee. 

The  Enterprise  Support 
package,  unveiled  in  May, 
includes  the  installation  of 
SAP’s  Solution  Manager 
portal  at  customer  sites. 

The  portal  will  provide  the 
vendor’s  services  person¬ 
nel  with  a  real-time  view  of 
operations  across  distrib¬ 
uted  systems. 

The  package  also  gives 
customers  access  to  the 
Run  SAP  methodology, 
which  was  created  to  better 
manage  service-oriented 
architectures. 

SAP  has  so  far  given 

no  indication 
that  it  plans 
to  change  the 
support  plan. 
“While  custom¬ 
ers  are  saying 
they  never  like 
to  pay  more 
money,  they 
see  the  additional  value,” 
contended  SAP  spokesman 
Bill  Wohl. 

He  repeated  SAP’s  earlier 
claim  that  the  move  was 
made  to  help  the  company 
deal  with  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  customer  implementa¬ 
tions  and  not  simply  to  drive 
revenue. 

Ray  Wang,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  sug¬ 
gested  that  SAP  users  work 
together  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  new  service. 

There’s  a  “broad  con¬ 
sensus”  among  Forrester 
clients  that  they  may  have 
to  offer  “some  concessions” 
to  SAP,  “but  it’s  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  understand  what 
value  they  may  receive,” 
Wang  said.  “That’s  a  fair 
discussion.”  ■ 

Kanaracus  is  a  reporter  for 
the  IDG  News  Service. 


Supposedly, 
we  re  going 
to  get  more  value. 

I  hav  n’t  seen  it 
because  I  haven’t 
been  shown  it. 

MICHAEL  DAVIDSON, 
CIO.  AF  TEX  INC. 
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Best  Practices 

IN  BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE 


AWARDS  PROGRAM 


Congratulations 

to  Our  Finalists! 

The  Business  Intelligence  Perspectives 
"Best  Practices  in  Business  Intelligence" 

Award  Recipients  will  be  honored 
on  Wednesday,  September  10th. 

Business  Intelligence  Perspectives  proudly  presents  the  "Best  Practices 
in  Business  Intelligence"  Awards  Program.  This  program  honors  IT  user 
"best  practice"  case  studies  selected  from  a  field  of  qualified  finalists. 


Finalists  in  each  of  the  following  categories  are: 

Creating  an  Agile  Bl  Infrastructure 

•  Abbott  International,  Abbott  Park,  Illinois 


Thank  you  to  our  "Best  Practices 
in  Business  Intelligence"  Judges 
for  2008: 

•  Greg  Backhus,  Helzberg  Diamond 

•  Andrea  Ballinger,  MBA,  University  of  Illinois 

•  Heather  Havenstein,  Computerworld 

•  Michael  Hibbard,  RN,  MHSA,  Mercy  Health  Partners 


•  USPS  IT  Delivery  and  Retail  Business  Systems  Portfolio,  Washington,  DC 

•  Marriott  International,  Inc.,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

•  United  Network  of  Organ  Sharing,  Richmond,  Virginia 

•  USCG,  Office  of  Performance  Management  and  Decision  Support, 
Washington,  DC 

Driving  Process  Management  with  Bl _ 

•  Coca-Cola  Enterprises,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

•  FedEx  Services,  Collierville,  Tennessee 


•  Erik  Johnson,  Sabre  Holdings 

•  Julia  King,  Computerworld 

•  Andrew  Kriebel,  Coca-Cola  Enterprises 

•  Michael  Masciandaro,  Rohm  and  Haas  Company 

•  Matthew  Meinert,  U.S.  Army  (C-E  LCMC) 


•  New  York  City  Department  of  Information  Technology  and  Telecommunications, 
New  York,  New  York 

•  The  Salvation  Army,  USA  Western  Territory,  Long  Beach,  California 

•  Transportation  Security  Administration,  Arlington,  Virginia 

,  <  -  '  '  \  i  {  ..  _  -  •  *  ''  .  .  _ 7  \  ^ *  * ’  A  *  f  t.  *  '* -43* 


•  Henry  Morris,  IDC 

•  Eric  Piersol,  Alltech  Biotechnology 

•  Michael  Scarbrough,  Wells  Fargo 

•  Paul  Valle,  Papa  Gino's,  Inc. 


If MiM 


Expediting  Information  Delivery,  Retrieval,  Reporting  and  Analysis 

- j »w- >  J*„..  „  


THE  GRILL 


Joan  Feigenbaum 

The  privacy  expert  talks  about  the 
3robiem  with  encryption,  the  need 
br  Information  accountability’  and 

what’s  wrong  with  role  models. 


Name:  Joan  Feigenbaum 

Title:  Grace  Murray  Hopper 
Professor  of  Computer  Science 

Organization:  Yale  University 

Location:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Most  interesting  thing  people 
don’t  know  about  her:  “I  have 
voted  for  two  Republicans  (in 
local  elections,  not  national 
ones).” 

Role  model:  “I  don’t  have  one, 
and  I  don’t  want  one.” 

Favorite  vice:  French  fries 

Pet  peeve:  “Co-workers  who 
fail  to  meet  deadlines  and  then 
don’t  even  feel  guilty.” 

Ask  her  to  do  anything  but: 
“Lie.” 


Joan  Feigenbaum’s  research  interests 
range  from  the  highly  technical  to  the 
social  and  legal  aspects  of  privacy 
and  digital  copyright.  In  2001,  she  was 
named  a  fellow  of  the  Association  for 
Computing  Machinery  for  “foundation¬ 
al  and  highly  influential  contributions 
to  cryptographic  complexity  theory, 
authorization  and  trust  management, 
massive-data-stream  computation  and 
algorithmic  mechanism  design.”  She 
recently  wrote  about  “information 
accountability” for  Communications 
of  the  ACM  magazine. 

You  wrote  that  access  controls  and  en¬ 
cryption,  which  you  call  “hide  it  or  lose 
it”  mechanisms,  are  no  longer  capable  of 
protecting  privacy.  Why?  The  problem 
with  “hide  it  or  lose  it”  is  that  people 
who  express  the  desire  for  “privacy” 
often  do  not  mean  that  they  want  their 
sensitive  information  hidden.  Rather, 
they  mean  that  they  want  that  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  used  appropriately.  For 
example,  no  one  wants  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  registered  voter  and  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  hidden 
from  the  poll  worker  who  is  supposed 
to  put  a  check  next  to  his  name  as  he 
walks  into  the  booth  to  vote  in  the 
Democratic  primary.  Many  such  vot¬ 
ers,  however,  feel  that  their  privacy 
has  been  violated  when  a  Democratic 
Continued  on  page  16 
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pTRODUCING  Intel®  Centrino*  2 
3;  with  vPro"  technology.  Greatly 
?*!’  reduced  maintenance  visits* 
That's  IT  as  it  should  be 


e 


New  Intel®  Centrino®  2  with  vPro™  technology  operates  at  the  hardware 
level  to  let  you  remotely  and  wirelessly  diagnose,  repair  and  reconnect  PCs  to 
the  network.  Even  when  the  user's  notebook  is  off  or  the  OS  is  inoperable? 


Centrino*  2l 

vPro" 


** 


'Results  shown  are  from  the  2007  EOS  Case  Studies  with  Intel*  Centrino*  Pro  processor  technology,  3rd  party  audit  commissioned  by  Intel,  of  various  enterprise  IT  environments  and  may  not  be 
representative  of  the  results  that  can  be  expected  for  smaller  businesses.  The  studies  compare  test  environments  of  Intel*  Centrino*  Pro  processor  technology  equipped  PCs  vs  non-Intel*  Centrino* 
Pro  processor  technology  environments.  Tested  PCs  were  in  multiple  OS  and  power  states  to  mirror  a  typical  working  environment.  Actual  results  may  vary.  Visit  intei.com/vpro  and  eds.com 
“Remote  manageability  requires  the  computer  system  to  have  an  Intel*  AMT-enabled  chipset,  network  hardware  and  software,  and  a  connection  with  a  power  source  and  corporate  network 
connection.  Setup  may  require  configuration  and  equipment  or  integration.  Intel  AMT  may  not  be  available  or  certain  capabilities  may  be  limited  depending  on  system  state.  Visit  intei.com/technology/ 
platform-technology/intel-amt  ©2008  Intel  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  logo,  Centrino  logo,  Centrino,  and  vPro  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


■  THE  GRILL I  JOAN  FEIGENBAUM 


People  should 
not  have  to 
give  up  the 
benefits  of  using  infor¬ 
mation  appropriately 
in  order  to  avoid  the 
harms  that  result  when 
the  same  information 
is  used  inappropriately. 


Continued  from  page  14 
fundraiser  uses  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  as  justification  for  calling  him  at 
home  to  ask  for  a  donation.  People  and 
organizations  should  not  have  to  give 
up  the  benefits  of  using  information 
appropriately  in  powerful  networked 
systems  in  order  to  avoid  the  harms 
that  result  when  the  same  information 
is  used  inappropriately. 

Are  you  saying  that  the  harm  usually 
comes  not  so  much  from  the  disclosure 
of  private  information  as  from  its  use? 

Clearly,  there  are  situations  in  which 
disclosure  of  sensitive  personal  infor¬ 
mation  is  considered  blameworthy  on 
its  face,  regardless  of  the  use  that  is 
subsequently  made  of  that  informa¬ 
tion.  Many  people  disapprove  very 
strongly  when  someone  talks  about 


details  of  another  person’s  sex  life,  for 
example. 

Laws  as  well  as  social  conventions 
recognize  the  appropriateness  of  se¬ 
crecy.  But  those  situations  are  not  the 
interesting  ones  from  a  technological 
perspective.  If  a  particular  fact  is  truly 
secret,  then  it’s  clear  what  to  do:  Either 
do  not  create  an  electronic  record  of 
that  fact  or,  if  you  must,  encrypt  that 
electronic  record. 

Technologically,  it  is  much  less  clear 
how  to  handle  sensitive  information 
that  can  and  should  be  disclosed,  per¬ 
haps  to  many  parties,  so  that  it  can  be 
put  to  beneficial  use,  but  still  prevent 
that  information  from  being  put  to 
harmful  use.  For  example,  how  do  we 
make  our  consumer  preferences  avail¬ 
able  to  companies  that  can  use  them 
to  improve  products  but  not  enable 
ever  more  annoying  targeted  market¬ 
ing?  The  challenge  is  to  support  ap¬ 
propriate  use  of  sensitive  information, 
not  to  prevent  all  use  by  preventing 
disclosure. 

You  cite  as  an  example  of  information  ac¬ 
countability  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
[FCRA],  which  does  not  limit  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  credit  data  but  restricts  how  it  may 
be  used.  We  could  make  a  great  deal  of 
progress  toward  accountability  by  fac¬ 
ing  up  to  something  that  many  people 
find  counterintuitive:  By  empowering 
one  or  more  organizations  to  collect 
vast  amounts  of  sensitive  information 
about  people  while  precisely  speci¬ 
fying  both  the  types  of  information 
collected  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  information  can  be  used,  we  can 
provide  better  protection  against  abuse 
of  sensitive  information  than  we  can 
by  constantly  warning  people  to  “hide 
it  or  lose  it.” 

In  exchange  for  the  right  to  collect 
and  use  certain  types  of  personal  data, 
such  as  credit  or  medical  information, 
the  organizations  must  agree  both  to 
observing  the  usage  rules  and  to  be¬ 
ing  monitored  for  compliance  with  the 
rules,  and  they  must  give  data  subjects 
the  rights  to  ensure  accuracy  of  the 
data  and  to  obtain  explanations  of  de¬ 
cisions  made  on  the  basis  of  that  data. 

So  could  the  principles  behind  the  FCRA 
be  more  widely  deployed?  Absolutely. 

It  would  be  nice  to  deploy  that  more 


widely.  But  the  whole  operating  prin¬ 
ciple  behind  FCRA  is  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  act  to  be  violated  invis¬ 
ibly.  So  the  potential  Achilles’  heel  is 
it  assumes  that  the  parties  that  use  the 
information  could  actually  be  moni¬ 
tored.  This  can  be  very  hard.  How  can 
you  monitor  the  use  of  copyrighted 
material,  for  example? 

What  are  your  views  in  the  controversy 
over  Net  neutrality?  I  have  not  yet  heard 
a  good  definition  of  the  term  Net  neu¬ 
trality.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  that 
so  much  of  the  discussion  about  it  has 
been  unproductive.  I  wish  that  the  Net 
neutrality  advocates  would  start  by 
stating  the  problem  that  Net  neutral¬ 
ity  solves.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think 
that  there  should  be  a  strict  separation 
between  the  communication  function 
served  by  Internet  service  providers 
and  the  information-publishing  func¬ 
tion  —  that  the  proper  analogy  for  a 
modern  ISP  is  a  traditional  phone  com¬ 
pany  governed  by  common-carriage 
laws,  rather  than  a  traditional  cable 
TV  company  that  controls  both  com¬ 
munication  and  content. 

But  what  should  be  required,  first 
and  foremost,  is  that  service  providers 
be  completely  upfront  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  shouldn’t  imply  to  their 
customers  that  they  will  be  able  to 
use  some  popular  application  like  Bit- 
Torrent,  then  not  actually  let  them  do 
that.  I  think  it  would  be  great  if  there 
were  old-fashioned,  common-carrier- 
style  ISPs  that  did  no  content  discrimi¬ 
nation  whatsoever,  but  be  aware  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  customers  who  don’t 
want  that. 

You  have  said  you  don’t  like  role  models. 
Why?  I  don’t  like  the  word  role  because 
it  gives  the  wrong  impression  that  for 
each  person,  there’s  an  established 
path  to  follow.  Each  person  should  seek 
to  live  a  life,  not  to  play  a  role.  Second, 

I  don’t  like  the  word  model  because  it 
gives  the  impression  that  if  you  admire 
someone,  you  should  try  to  be  like 
him.  I  think  that’s  bad  advice.  A  person 
might  be  very  accomplished  and  there¬ 
fore  worthy  of  admiration,  but  totally 
unlike  you  emotionally  and  psycho¬ 
logically.  Modeling  your  life  after  his 
won’t  work. 

—  Interview  by  Gary  Anthes 
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■  OPINION 

Thornton  A  May 

Technology 
Adoption  2.0 

/  jn 

THE  MOST  BROKEN  PROCESS  in  enterprises  to¬ 
day  is  the  Byzantine  mendicancy,  sycophancy  and 
outright  idiocy  associated  with  introducing  new 
technology.  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  ask  any  Jack  or 
Jill  in  the  cubicles  to  rank  the  various  silo  captains  for  innova¬ 
tiveness.  The  CIO,  and  his  IT  organization,  will  trail  the  pack. 


We  need  a  forklift  up¬ 
grade  on  how  new  technol¬ 
ogy  enters  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  need  to  demand 
Technology  Adoption  2.0. 

Running  a  Six  Sigma 
digital  factory  is  no  longer 
good  enough.  If  IT  is  to 
maintain  (or  obtain)  a  seat 
at  the  big  table,  it  needs 
to  do  more  than  keep  the 
digital  lights  on.  It  needs  to 
explain,  socialize  and  then 
deploy  a  charismatic  and 
value-exuding  portfolio  of 
emerging  technologies. 

Why  is  technology 
adoption  so  hard?  CIOs 
and  the  organizations  they 
lead  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  in  front  of  the  curve. 
We  missed  minicomput¬ 
ers,  we  lagged  on  PCs,  we 
were  anti-Web,  we  were 
bum-rushed  by  mobility, 
and  we  are  now  accused  of 
being  slow  on  the  uptake 
of  Web  2.0  technologies 
like  Facebook,  wikis  and 
blogs.  We  are  of  the  Nancy 
Reagan  school  of  technol¬ 
ogy  management;  We  just 
say  no.  Are  we  destined  to 
always  be  the  wet  blanket 


on  technology-enabled 
opportunities? 

Perhaps  the  technol¬ 
ogy  adoption  problem  is 
genetic.  Paul  R.  and  Anne 
H.  Ehrlich,  authors  of  The 
Dominant  Animal:  Human 
Evolution  and  the  Environ¬ 
ment,  observe  that  our 
just-out-of-the-trees  an¬ 
cestors  evolved  decision¬ 
making  algorithms  de¬ 
signed  to  respond  to  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  Our  prehistoric 
ancestors  passed  on  their 
genes  because  they  were 
the  ones  who  quickly  re¬ 
acted  to  hungry  predators. 
Thus,  the  Ehrlichs  argue, 
we  are  genetically  predis¬ 
posed  for  short-term,  easy- 
to-quantify  investments. 

But  the  world  has 

■  Is  IT  destined 
to  always  be 
the  wet  blanket 
on  technology- 
enabled  oppor¬ 
tunities? 


changed,  and  we  have  to 
evolve  to  meet  the  new  re¬ 
alities  of  nonlinear  preda¬ 
tors  —  or  competitors. 
What  sets  us  apart  from 
the  lower  orders  is  not  our 
ability  to  communicate, 
create  tools  or  collaborate. 
It  is  the  ability  to  simulta¬ 
neously  entertain,  evaluate 
and  imaginatively  inhabit 
multiple  future  worlds. 
Successful  executives  will 
need  to  excel  at  the  art  of 
futuring. 

Or  perhaps  the  technol¬ 
ogy  adoption  problem  is 
systemic.  Paul  Saffo,  an 
insightful  forecaster  at  the 
Institute  for  the  Future, 
observes,  “The  amount 
of  time  required  for  new 
ideas  to  fully  seep  into  a 
culture  consistently  has 
averaged  three  decades.” 
Can’t  we  accelerate  this 
process?  Must  we  wait 
patiently  for  the  vendors 
to  come  up  with  the  tech¬ 
nologies  we  need?  Is  the 
technology  future  truly 
unpredictable? 

Ray  Kurzweil,  whose 
many  achievements  in¬ 


clude  writing  The  Singu¬ 
larity  Is  Near:  When  Hu¬ 
mans  Transcend  Biology, 
argues  that  “the  overall 
progression  of  information 
technologies  is  remarkably 
predictable.  The  price- 
performance  of  computing 
has  grown  at  a  remarkably 
smooth,  doubly  exponen¬ 
tial  pace  for  over  a  century, 
going  back  to  the  data  proc¬ 
essing  equipment  used  in 
the  1890  U.S.  Census.” 

The  stuff  that  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  labs  around  the 
world  is  invisible  to  most 
CIOs.  We  need  to  stop 
talking  to  vendors  about 
what  they  have  on  the  back 
of  the  truck  and  start  hav¬ 
ing  discussions  about  the 
technology  they  have  on 
the  drawing  boards  that 
will  create  a  sustainable 
competitive  advantage. 

We  need  to  create  land¬ 
ing  zones  for  near-term 
technologies,  sandboxes 
for  farther-out  technolo¬ 
gies  and  co-development 
labs  for  way-out-there 
technologies.  We  need 
to  recapture  the  can-do 
attitude  that  placed  a 
man  on  the  moon.  We 
live  in  a  world  soon  to  be 
populated  with  petaflop 
(1,000  trillion  calculations 
per  second),  exaflop,  zetta- 
flop,  yottaflop  and  xeraflop 
supercomputers.  With  this 
kind  of  technology  waiting 
in  the  wings,  upgrading  to 
Technology  Adoption  2.0 
is  not  optional.  ■ 

Thornton  A.  May  is  a  long¬ 
time  industry  observer, 
management  consultant 
and  commentator. 

You  can  contact  him  at 
thorntonamay@aol.com. 
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IO  JEFF  SAFER  drives 
a  hybrid  car,  favors 
service  providers  that 
use  alternative  energy 
and  has  launched  many 
green  IT  initiatives  at 
his  strategic  communications  firm,  Rob¬ 
inson  Lerer  &  Montgomery  LLC  in  New 
York.  But  he’s  also  concerned  about  a 
type  of  pollution  that  even  A1  Gore  has 
yet  to  tackle:  digital  pollution. 

The  recent  growth  of  information 
sources  such  as  blogs,  social  networks, 
news  aggregators,  microblogs  like  Twit¬ 
ter,  instant  messaging  and  e-mail  has 
been  exponential.  And  with  broadband 
penetration  among  active  Internet  users 
expected  to  break  90%  this  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Internet  marketing  firm  Website 
Optimization  LLC,  there  aren’t  many 
people  today  who  haven’t  experienced 
some  form  of  information  overload. 

“On  the  positive  side,  there’s  so  much 
more  information  available,”  Saper 
says.  “But  it  becomes  overwhelming, 
especially  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
tools  to  filter  through  it.” 


The  idea  of  “information  overload” 
has  been  discussed  for  decades,  but 
never  before  has  it  seemed  so  relevant. 
Today,  ideas  and  discussions  are  broad¬ 
cast  not  at  a  prescribed  time  on  a  specif¬ 
ic  channel  via  a  single  medium,  but  all 
the  time,  on  millions  of  forums,  discus¬ 
sion  groups,  blogs  and  social  networks. 
And  they  occupy  a  growing  piece  of 
our  consciousness,  thanks  to  RSS  feeds, 
Twitter  messages,  mailing  list  and 
newsletter  subscriptions,  instant  mes¬ 
saging,  e-mail  and  Web  surfing. 

Continued  on  page  22 

There’s 
so  much 
more  informa¬ 
tion  available, 
but  it  becomes 
overwhelming, 
especially  for 
those  unfamiliar  with  the 
tools  to  filter  through  it. 

JEFF  SAPER.  CIO. 

ROBINSON  LERER  «  MONTGOMERY 
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ENERGY 
COSTS  DOWN, 
KARMA  UP 

Today,  datacenters  consume  up  to  30  times  more  energy  per  square  foot  than  a  typical 
office.  Energy  costs  eat  30%-40%  of  operational  budgets.  And  energy  usage  is  expected  to 
double  in  five  years.  Is  there  an  answer?  There  is:  green  datacenter  and  IT  services  from 
IBM  that  help  you  implement  energy  conservation  policies  in  your  datacenter  and  measure, 
manage  and  report  on  real  results  against  those  plans.  Many  IBM  customers  have  doubled 
their  IT  capacity  while  others  have  reduced  energy  costs  by  40%  or  more.  A  greener  world 
starts  with  greener  business.  Greener  business  starts  with  IBM. 

£  YSTEMt .  SOFTWARE  SERVICES.  FOR  A  GREENER  WORLD. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  a  gre  ner  datacenter  at  ibm.com/green/services 
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MThe  river 
of  con¬ 
tent  is  turning 
into  a  flood,  and 
my  instinct  is 
to  get  to  higher 
ground. 

STEVE  BORSCH,  CEO. 

MARKETING  DIRECTIONS  INC. 


Continued  from  page  19 

According  to  market  research  firm 
IDC,  by  2011  the  digital  universe  will 
be  10  times  the  size  it  was  in  2006. 

It’s  gotten  to  the  point  where  infor¬ 
mation  —  which  should  be  useful  — 
has  in  some  cases  become  a  distraction. 
According  to  New  York-based  research 
firm  Basex  Inc.,  information  overload  is 
the  “problem  of  the  year.”  Basex  claims 
that  disruptions  caused  by  e-mail,  text 
messages  and  other  incoming  data  cost 
large  organizations  billions  of  dollars 
annually  in  lower  productivity  and 
hampered  innovation. 

Disruption  comes  in  many  forms. 
There’s  the  urgent  e-mail  that  arrives 
when  you’re  heads-down  on  a  project, 
the  scads  of  stuff  to  browse  through  to 
make  sure  you’re  not  missing  anything 
relevant,  and  the  temptation  to  scan 
your  RSS  feed  during  conference  calls. 

“For  so  long,  companies  have 
preached  the  importance  of  multitask¬ 
ing,”  says  Michael  Fowler,  IT  direc¬ 
tor  of  risk,  compliance  and  change 
management  at  Constellation  Energy 
Group  Inc.  But  now,  he  says,  the  pen¬ 
dulum  has  swung  back:  “What  hap¬ 
pens  when  you’re  too  multitasked?” 

Many  worry  about  missing  out  on 
something.  “People  fear  a  disruptive 
technology  or  business  model  will 
come  on  the  scene  and  they  won’t  have 
time  to  act,”  says  Steve  Borsch,  CEO  of 
Marketing  Directions  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Eden  Prairie,  Minn.  “It’s  becom¬ 
ing  exponentially  more  difficult  to  tap 
into  the  collective  consciousness  and 
stay  on  top  of  changes  in  an  industry  or 
area  of  interest,  or  even  stay  relevant  in 
the  workplace.” 

He  admits  to  struggling.  “I  now  am 
skimming  and  reading  articles  on  doz¬ 
ens  of  news  sites  and  technology  jour¬ 
nals,  clicking  on  sources  linked  to  by  a 
blogger,  and  a  whole  lot  more,”  Borsch 


How  IT 
Can  Hein 


with  an  Internet  con- 
nection  is  susceptible  to  infor¬ 
mation  overload,  and  IT  can  play 
a  central  role  in  helping  an  orga¬ 
nization  handle  it.  Here  are  two  low- 
cost  but  high-impact  approaches: 

SnsarJsn  Help  your 

user  learn  to  drill  down  into  the 
intelligent  features  in  sites  like  Digg 
and  Delicious,  sa  ;  Jeff  3a  er,  CIO  at 
Robinson  Lerer  &  Montgomery.  His 
group  holds  numerous  discussions 
and  lunch  met  ings  to  teach  employ¬ 
ees  how  to  use  Digg  and  customize 
their  RSS  feeds 

Allow  employees 
to  opt  into  information.  At  Constella¬ 
tion  Energy,  Michael  Fowler,  direc¬ 
tor  of  risk,  compliance  and  change 
management,  is  working  to  change 
current  practices.  Rather  than  send¬ 
ing  out  reports  by  e-mail,  the  company 
should  enable  users  to  choose  which 
reports  they  want  to  receive  th  tugh 
an  RSS  feed,  he  says.  Not  only  would 
this  save  bandwidth  ant  disk  space, 
but  it  also  would  free  up  people’s 
minds.  “Why  do  you  need  300  re¬ 
ports  ir  four  in-box?”  Fowler  asks. 

. 


says.  “The  river  of  content  is  turning 
into  a  flood,  and  my  instinct  is  to  get  to 
higher  ground.” 

IT  professionals  and  information 
management  specialists  say  that  high¬ 
er  ground  can  be  reached.  Some  use 
technology  to  combat  the  information 
overload,  while  others  suggest  putting 
yourself  on  an  information  diet  and 
taking  control  over  how  much  you  al¬ 
low  yourself  to  be  exposed  to. 


TURNING  TO  TECHNOLOGY 

Borsch  firmly  subscribes  to  the  belief 
that  what  technology  has  gotten  us 
into,  it  can  get  us  out  of.  He  has  studied 
customizable  RSS  feeds  and  “smart” 
news-aggregation  sites  that  allow  him 
to  choose  the  types  of  news  he  wants  to 
see  as  well  as  submit  content  and  vote 
on  items  to  promote  their  visibility. 

On  his  PC,  Borsch  has  arranged  his 
browser  into  about  a  dozen  workspaces. 
Three  are  always  open  for  e-mail,  the 
Google  Reader  RSS  feed  and  three 


news  aggregation  sites:  Techmeme  for 
technology  news,  Blogrunner  for  gener¬ 
al  news  and  Wikio  for  global  coverage. 

Techmeme  not  only  aggregates  links 
to  technology  stories  but  also  provides 
a  visual  sense  of  how  important  each 
story  is  through  a  list  of  links  to  the 
discussions  each  generated.  If  the  list  is 
long,  Borsch  says,  he  knows  he  should 
pay  attention  to  that  item.  Similarly, 
compilation  sites  like  Digg  and  Hacker- 
news  use  social  promotion  techniques 
to  help  readers  discern  what’s  impor¬ 
tant.  As  readers  vote  on  items,  the  most 
popular  get  more  visibility. 

Borsch  says  he  has  spent  lots  of  time 
customizing  Google  Reader,  editing 
what  he  wants  to  see  and  organizing 
how  he  sees  it.  He  has  created  20  fold¬ 
ers  for  topics  such  as  venture  capital, 
video,  technology,  marketing/public 
relations,  virtual  worlds  and  gadgets. 
One  is  labeled  “above  the  fold,”  for  the 
15  blogs  that  he  considers  must-reads, 
including  Boing  Being.  That  feed  pulls 
information  from  171  blogs  and  various 
other  sites,  for  a  total  of  about  225  feeds. 
On  one  recent  day,  Borsch  had  926  arti¬ 
cles  waiting  for  him.  “I’ll  probably  grab 
a  sandwich  and  skim  through  them  all, 
unless  I  get  hooked  into  an  article  that 
burns  up  all  my  time,”  he  says. 

Still,  the  RSS  feeder  does  save  time. 
“It  might  take  me  a  minute  to  scroll 
through  the  posts,  but  if  I  went  to 
[each]  site  itself,  it  would  take  45  sec¬ 
onds  just  to  load  the  page,”  he  says. 

With  all  the  time  he  spends  on  ag¬ 
gregation  sites  and  his  RSS  feed,  Borsch 
says  he  has  reduced  his  investments  in 
books,  TV,  newspapers  and  magazines. 
He’s  even  cut  down  on  his  podcast  lis¬ 
tening  time.  At  one  point,  Borsch  says, 
he’d  collected  36  hours’  worth  of  weekly 
podcasts  with  only  10  hours  per  week 
available  to  listen.  But  with  the  aggrega¬ 
tion  sites,  he  says,  “it  feels  like  I’ve  got 
people’s  thoughts  at  my  fingertips,  and 
to  me,  that’s  fabulous.” 

“If  it  weren’t  for  RSS  readers,  I’d  be 
dead,”  Borsch  says. 

Saper  also  uses  aggregators  to  battle 
information  overload.  His  favorites  are 
Newsgator  and  Flock,  which  he  says  is 
a  combined  browser  and  aggregator. 

He  says  that  Flock  can  aggregate  all  his 
social  networking  activity  and  feeds 
into  one  place.  He  subscribes  to  about 
40  sources,  with  topics  such  as  Micro- 
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soft,  virtualization,  mobile  technology, 
networking,  environment,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  general  business. 

“Do  I  read  every  hit?  No,”  Borsch 
says.  “It  gets  back  to  there  being  too 
much  noise  out  there.” 

But  tools  can’t  do  it  all,  he  says.  With 
new  sources  of  information  appearing 
every  day,  it’s  difficult  to  know  which 
are  legitimate.  That  has  driven  Saper  to 
be  more  discerning  about  which  sourc¬ 
es  he  trusts.  Mainly,  he  says,  he  sticks 
with  sources  he  knows  or  those  that 
are  recommended  by  peers  or  friends. 

Ole  Eichhorn,  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer  at  Aperio  Technologies  Inc.,  which 
provides  systems  for  digital  pathology, 
agrees.  His  No.  1  way  of  finding  new 
blogs  is  by  referrals,  sometimes  through 
his  own  blog.  Once  a  week,  he  checks 
to  see  who  has  linked  to  his  blog,  which 
inevitably  leads  him  to  look  at  theirs. 
“They  found  me,  so  there  must  be  a 
similarity  of  interest,”  he  says. 

The  human  touch  can,  of  course,  be 
automated,  Fowler  says.  Although  he 
seeks  recommendations  from  peers  and 
friends  and  uses  social  promotion  sites 
like  Digg,  he  has  also  found  a  shortcut: 
using  Delicious,  a  social  bookmarks 
manager.  He  marks  favorite  items  on 
the  site,  but  he  also  checks  out  the  book¬ 
marks  of  other  people  he  trusts  or  those 
who  specialize  in  areas  of  interest  to 
him.  “I’d  expect  them  to  have  found  the 
top  sources,  so  why  search?”  he  says.  “I 
can  just  go  to  their  Delicious  site.” 

STEP  AWAY  FROM  THE  INTERNET 

Fowler  uses  an  RSS  feed  to  keep  on 
top  of  about  a  dozen  sources  from  tech 
news,  and  to  follow  a  local  newspaper 
columnist  who  often  writes  about  Con¬ 
stellation  Energy.  But  he  doesn’t  check 
them  daily,  and  he  purposefully  limits 
the  number  he  follows  because  much  of 
the  news  gets  repeated.  “Less  is  more, 
at  least  for  me,”  he  says. 

The  less-is-more  mantra  may  be  the 
key  to  combating  information  over¬ 
load.  Mark  Hurst,  author  of  Bit  Literacy 
(Good  Experience  Press,  2007),  says 
technology  tools  simply  can’t  scale  up 
to  the  amount  of  information  coming 
at  us.  So  rather  than  using  an  RSS  feed 
to  subscribe  to  200  blogs,  he  says,  why 
not  identify  the  three  or  four  top  blogs 
you  really  want  to  read  each  day  and 
read  them?  It  takes  mental  discipline 
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to  resist  the  rest,  but  it  enables  you  to 
“get  to  zero”  —  the  point  where  there’s 
nothing  pending  in  your  in-box. 

“If  overload  is  the  problem,  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  unload,”  Hurst  says. 

The  urge  to  unload  may  be  taking 
hold.  The  WebWorkerDaily.com  blog 
lists  21  tips  to  deal  with  information 
overload,  including  forsaking  forums 
and  having  a  Web-free  day.  There  are 
even  life  coaches  who  specialize  in  re¬ 
ducing  such  overload. 

For  Borsch,  mental  discipline  means 
he  unsubscribes  from  any  blog  that 
is  no  longer  adding  value.  And  when 
he  needs  to  concentrate  on  work,  he 
closes  down  instant  messaging,  Skype 
and  e-mail,  turns  off  Twirl  (the  Twitter 
desktop  client),  and  tries  not  to  think 
about  what  he’s  missing. 

Mental  discipline  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  when  it  comes  to  e-mail.  Many 
people  feel  compelled  to  check  e-mail 
throughout  the  day  and  to  respond  im¬ 
mediately  to  what  comes  in.  “You  can 
be  on  deadline,  and  one  of  your  friends 
sends  you  a  random  note  that  you  could 
read  two  hours  later,  but  knowing  it’s 
there  disrupts  you,”  Eichhorn  says. 

He  offers  a  solution:  “Just  because 
someone  sent  you  something  doesn’t 

MJust 
because 
someone  sent 
you  something 
doesn’t  mean 
you  have  to 
read  it. 

OLE  EICHHORN,  CTO,  APERIO  TECHNOLOGIES 


mean  you  have  to  read  it.  Thinking  that 
way  is  empowering.” 

The  same  goes  for  RSS  feeds.  Al¬ 
though  Eichhorn  loves  RSS  and  moni¬ 
tors  300  to  400  feeds  via  a  reader  called 
Sharpreader,  he  calls  it  an  incredible  dis¬ 
traction.  He  estimates  that  he  gets  2,000 
to  3,000  items  per  day  and  reads  about 
one  out  of  20.  His  advice:  Choose  specific 
times  throughout  the  day  to  check  e-mail 
and  read  your  feed.  Otherwise,  he  says, 
you  could  lose  an  entire  day  in  the  ether. 

Fowler  says  he  gets  1,500  e-mails 
per  day  at  work,  thanks  in  part  to  co¬ 
workers  mailing  to  distribution  lists. 
Handling  this  requires  setting  up  rules 
and  filters  through  the  e-mail  system 
itself,  he  says,  but  he’d  like  to  see  these 
types  of  features  become  more  intuitive. 

“We’d  be  far  more  efficient  if  we 
taught  people  to  direct  the  message  to 
the  person  who  could  best  handle  the 
inquiry,”  he  says.  But  Fowler  admits 
that  in  a  global  company  that  operates 
around  the  clock,  that  person  is  not 
always  easy  to  pinpoint. 

Fowler  has  come  to  like  Twitter, 
which  limits  messages  to  140  char¬ 
acters.  He  mainly  uses  it  to  stay  con¬ 
nected  with  other  people  via  his  group 
distribution  list  and  to  stay  abreast  of 
their  activities.  However,  services  such 
as  CNN  also  broadcast  news  on  Twit¬ 
ter,  and  some  industry  leaders  have 
begun  using  it  to  communicate  updates 
at  conferences  and  boot  camps.  “The 
reason  I  like  it  is  that  it’s  short,”  Fowler 
says.  “I  don’t  have  time  for  a  novel;  140 
characters  is  my  attention  span.” 

Eichhorn  agrees  that  following 
Twitter  is  becoming  more  important. 
Originally,  he  says,  the  idea  was  “What 
are  you  doing?”  but  it  has  evolved  to, 
“What  are  you  thinking?” 

Information  overload  is  not  going 
away,  and  organizations  will  need  to 
find  ways  to  deal  with  it,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  determining  which 
sources  are  considered  reliable,  says  Da¬ 
vid  Newman,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc. 

“I  don’t  think  we  understand  how 
bad  it’s  going  to  get,  especially  as  more 
young  people  come  into  the  workplace 
and  are  used  to  using  these  sources  in 
their  personal  lives,”  he  says.  “We  can’t 
put  our  head  in  the  sand  about  this.”  ■ 
Brandel  is  a  Computerworld  contribut¬ 
ing  writer  in  Newton,  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  marybrandel@verizon.net. 
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Every  business  process  and  service  leaves  a  measurable  carbon  footprint.  So  how  do  you 
increase  control  and  visibility  of  those  processes  while  limiting  their  carbon  impact?  With 
IBM’s  Smart  SOA  approach.  It  helps  you  optimize  resources  and  break  inefficient,  siloed 
applications  into  reusable  services-giving  you  greater  agility  across  business  processes 
and  IT  infrastructures.  Companies  like  Citigroup  have  reduced  application-processing  time 
from  two  weeks  to  two  days.  Process  efficiency  goes  up.  Energy  costs  go  down.  A  greener 
world  starts  with  greener  business.  Greener  business  starts  with  IBM. 


SYSTEMS.  SOFTWARE.  SERVICES.  FOR  A  GREENER  WORLD 

Benchmark  your  IT  energy  efficiency  at  ibm.com/green/soa 
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MANAGERS’  REALITY  CHECK: 
Your  top  workers  can  al¬ 
most  always  get  another  job, 
even  in  a  shaky  economy. 
“The  best  employees  are  being  re¬ 
cruited  at  any  given  time.  Managers 
need  to  make  that  assumption  and 
create  an  environment  that’s  going  to 
make  them  want  to  stay,”  says  Paul  De 
Young,  a  talent  management  practice 
leader  at  Watson  Wyatt  Worldwide 
Inc.,  a  global  consulting  firm. 

Are  you  really  doing  that?  Or  do 
your  management  tactics  have  people 
scurrying  for  the  exits?  Before  you  an¬ 
swer,  consider  these  cautionary  tales 
that  can  help  you  avoid  pushing  your 
own  top  talent  out  the  door. 


MISTAKE  NO.  1:  KEEP  THE 
CREATIVE  JUICES  BOTTLED  UP. 

“Programmers  and  developers  have 
their  own  views  —  reasonably 
strong  views  —  on  how  to  do  things, 
so  it’s  not  uncommon  to  hear  that 
there  are  clashes  between  them 
and  managers,”  says  Pradeep 
K.  Khosla,  founding  director  of 
CyLab  and  dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering,  both  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh. 

Khosla  points  to  an  acquain¬ 
tance  who  quit  his  programming 
job  because  he  wasn’t  allowed  to 
pursue  his  ideas  about  the  IT  architec¬ 
ture  he  thought  the  company  needed. 

THE  BETTER  WAY:  Even  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  workers  won’t  get  their  way  all 
the  time,  but  managers  need  to  balance 
employees’  creative  ideas  against  cor¬ 
porate  policies  and  programs. 

“The  organization  has  to  create  a 
culture  from  the  top  management  down 
that  gives  people  an  opportunity  to  be 
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creative,”  De  Young  says. 

And  though  most  com¬ 
panies  can’t  adopt  a  model 
like  Google  Inc.’s,  which 
lets  engineers  spend  20% 
of  their  time  pursuing  their 
own  projects  (see  related 
story,  page  34),  De  Young 
says  many  can  and  should 
allow  their  top  staffers 
some  time  away  from  their 
normal  duties  to  delve  into 
projects  that  stretch  their 
imaginations. 


MISTAKE  NO.  2: 

MICROMANAGE 
YOUR  STAFF. 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  the 
founding  executives  at  a 
$1  billion  company  demand¬ 
ing  that  they  approve  all  IT 
expenditures  over  $1,000, 
checking  employees’  time  sheets  and 
requiring  retention  agreements  for 
workers  seeking  job-related  training. 

But  Adrian  M.  Butler,  vice  president 
of  IT-telecom  and  support  services 
at  Accor  North  America  Inc.  in  Car¬ 
rollton,  Texas,  knows  an  IT  director 
who  found  himself  working  for  those 
executives. 

The  tight  management  control  was 
a  clear  and  extreme  case  of  microman¬ 
agement.  “It  led  people  to  feel  there 
was  a  lack  of  trust  in  their  abilities,” 
Butler  says,  noting  that  the  IT  director 
left  his  job  after  just  two  months. 

“He  didn’t  feel  empowered  in  the 
role,”  Butler  says,  adding  that  the  man¬ 
ager  who  hired  the  IT  director  also  left 
for  similar  reasons. 

THE  BETTER  WAY:  This  problem  is 
tough  because  the  tendency  to  mi¬ 
cromanage  is  more  a  personality  trait 
than  a  policy  decision,  says  Franz 
Fruehwald,  CIO  at  Catholic  Human 
Services-Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 
He  has  also  experienced  that  type  of 
manager  in  the  past. 

But  if  you  solicit  honest  feedback 
from  close  associates,  you  can  rec¬ 
ognize  and  curtail  micromanaging 
behavior  in  yourself,  he  says.  “I  have  a 
couple  of  direct  reports  who  have  the 
ability  and  permission  to  speak  to  me 
frankly,”  Fruehwald  says.  “I  tell  them, 
‘You  need  to  give  it  to  me  straight.’  ” 


MISTAKE  NO.  3:  DENY 
NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 
AND  CHALLENGES. 

As  a  facilitator  for  the  Re¬ 
gional  Leadership  Forum,  a 
development  program  run 
by  the  Society  for  Informa¬ 
tion  Management,  Bart 
Bolton  sees  many  promising 
IT  workers.  In  fact,  most 
who  attend  the  nine-month 
program  are  sponsored  by 
their  organizations  because 
they’re  considered  high- 
potential  employees. 

But  not  all  companies 
know  how  to  manage  such 
workers.  Bolton  remembers 
one  senior  IT  manager  who 
found  that  his  boss  wasn’t 
willing  to  give  him  new 
opportunities  after  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  program. 

“He  wanted  more  chal¬ 
lenges  and  more  responsibility.  They 
talked  about  it,  and  nothing  happened,” 
says  Bolton,  who  is  also  a  leadership 
consultant  at  Lifetime  Learning  in  Up¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

The  manager  didn’t  stick  around. 
Within  a  few  months,  he  found  a  new 
position  at  another  company  where  he 
felt  he  had  more  opportunities  to  grow. 

THE  BETTER  WAY:  Set  realistic  expecta¬ 
tions,  says  Anne  Marie  Messier,  found¬ 
er  of  Straightline  Management  Solu¬ 
tions  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.  Tell  workers 
why  they’re  being  sent  for  training  and 
what  they  can  expect  once  the  training 
is  completed.  If  you  don’t  have  imme¬ 
diate  opportunities  for  advancement, 
letting  enthusiastic  workers  know  that 
Continued  on  page  30 


64% 

Percentage  of  U.S. 
employers  that  have 
problems  attracting 
critical-skill  employees. 

60% 

Percentage  of  employ¬ 
ers  that  have  trouble 
finding  top-performing 
workers. 

SOURCI  WATSON  WYATT  WORT  DWIDE  S  2007  200B 
GLOBAL  STRATEGIC  REWARDS  REPORT 


M  Programmers 
and  developers 
have  their  own  views  - 
reasonably  strong  views 
-  on  how  to  do  things, 
so  it’s  not  uncommon 
to  hear  that  there  are 
clashes  between  them 
and  managers. 

PRADEEP  K.  KHOSLA, 

FOUNDING  DIRECTOR  OF  CYLAB 
AND  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
ENGINEERING,  CARNEGIE  MELLON 
UNIVERSITY 
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With  the  world’s  data  growing  exponentially,  storage  virtualization  from  IBM  is  a  great 
way  to  gain  control,  improve  flexibility  and  store  your  information  in  a  responsible,  energy- 
efficient  way.  IBM  System  Storage  SAN  Volume  Controller  can  reduce  storage  growth  up 
to  20%  and  improve  utilization  by  as  much  as  30%.  Couple  that  with  IBM  Tape  Solutions 
and  you  have  a  truly  comprehensive  plan  to  manage  your  info  over  its  lifecycle,  Some 
companies  have  seen  their  total  cost  of  ownership  reduced  by  as  much  as  40%:  A  greener 
world  starts  with  greener  business.  Greener  business  starts  with  IBM. 


SYSTEMS.  SOFTWARE.  SERVICES.  FOR  A  GREENER  WORLD. 

Getourstoragevirtualizationwhitepaperatibm.com/green/info 
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■  MANAGEMENT 


MWe  hire  people  that 
we  believe  can  do 
the  job.  If  we  don’t  allow 
them  to  use  all  the  tools 
in  their  toolbox,  or  we  try 
to  pigeonhole  people  into 
doing  it  the  way  we’ve 
always  done  it,  then  we’re 
doing  a  disservice  to  the 
individual,  the  team  and 
the  organization. 

BEN  BERRY  CIO 

OREGON  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


Continued  from  page  27 
they  are  on  the  short  list  for  new  chal¬ 
lenges  can  go  far  in  retaining  them.  But 
be  sure  to  follow  through. 


;  MISTAKE  NO.  4:  DON’T  LISTEN 
TO  YOUR  EMPLOYEES. 

!  As  a  senior  systems  analyst  working 
;  on  a  team  to  develop  clinical  and  busi¬ 
ness  applications  at  a  hospital,  Ben 
|  Berry  worked  with  a  medical  doctor  to 
|  determine  business  requirements  for 
!  the  entire  institution. 

Although  he  and  the  doctor  shared 
j  responsibility  for  the  task,  Berry  re- 
|  members  that  the  doctor  didn’t  want 
i  to  hear  anyone  else’s  ideas.  “He  didn’t 
!  take  input  from  the  team.  He  was  try- 
!  ing  to  drive  all  the  decisions.  It  was  un¬ 
dermining  the  team,  and  I  personally 
|  felt  underutilized,”  says  Berry,  who  is 
]  now  CIO  for  the  Oregon  Department 
!  of  Transportation, 
i  Berry  discussed  the  situation  with 
his  supervisor  and  the  doctor  directly. 

[  But  nothing  changed,  so  he  left  for  a 
j  better  position. 

;  THE  BETTER  WAY:  Use  all  the  talent 
1  around  you.  “We  hire  people  that  we 
believe  can  do  the  job,”  Berry  says.  “If 
we  don’t  allow  them  to  use  all  the  tools 
J  in  their  toolbox,  or  we  try  to  pigeon- 
\  hole  people  into  doing  it  the  way  we’ve 
!  always  done  it,  then  we’re  doing  a  dis- 
|  service  to  the  individual,  the  team  and 
|  the  organization.” 

|  Open-door  policies  and  consensus- 
!  building  allow  all  staffers  to  contribute 
!  and  voice  their  opinions,  he  says. 


;  MISTAKE  NO.  5:  CHANGE  THE 
!  WORK  ENVIRONMENT  WITHOUT 
!  CONSIDERING  THE  IMPACT  ON 
j  EMPLOYEES. 

|  When  a  national  retailing  company 
|  outsourced  its  IT  operations  and  most 
!  of  its  business  analysts,  it  learned  how 
!  the  talented  workers  who  are  left  be- 
i  hind  typically  react:  They  bolt. 

;  Bob  Rouse,  a  professor  of  computer 
|  science  and  IT  planning  officer  at 
|  the  Washington  University  School  of 
!  Medicine  in  St.  Louis,  knows  the  story. 

The  outsourcing  reduced  the  company 
|  drastically  —  from  about  2,500  IT  em- 
|  ployees  to  1,000,  he  says.  The  remain- 
!  ing  employees  handled  more  work 


and  different  work  than  they  had  been 
doing.  Moreover,  many  of  the  best 
employees  had  gone  to  the  outsourcer, 
and  because  the  surviving  top-notch 
workers  found  themselves  working 
with  a  weaker  internal  team,  they  had 
to  pick  up  even  more  of  the  slack. 

As  a  result,  the  company  lost  10% 
of  its  top  people  within  a  year.  “These 
were  very  marketable  people  who 
would  never  have  considered  leaving 
the  company  if  it  hadn’t  been  [for  the] 
outsourcing,”  Rouse  says. 

THE  BETTER  WAY:  Keep  the  people  in 
the  business  equation.  Companies  often 
focus  on  business  objectives  and  finan¬ 
cial  goals  when  making  tactical  moves 
and  forget  that  “there  are  human  beings 
left  behind,”  says  Bob  Eubank,  executive 
director  of  the  Northeast  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Association  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

To  avoid  an  exodus  of  top  performers 
after  a  change,  executives  and  manag¬ 
ers  should  tell  workers  about  impend¬ 
ing  events  as  early  as  possible,  Eubank 
says.  Managers  should  be  particularly 
attentive  to  their  best  workers,  letting 
them  know  about  postchange  opportu¬ 
nities.  If  employees  see  opportunities 
down  the  road,  he  adds,  “people  are 
often  willing  to  sacrifice.”  ■ 

Pratt  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her  at 
marykpratt@verizon.net. 


When  CIOs  reported  on  their  most 
effective  tools  for  IT  staff  retention,  these 
were  among  th  most  often  cited: 

~~  27% 

21% 

18% 

7% 

6% 

Base:  April  2008  survey  of  more  than 
1,400  CIOs  at  U.S.  companies  with  100 
or  more  employees 
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Not  All 

Are  Created  Equal 


STORAGE  ■ 


Casual  users 
won’t  care, 
but  if  your 
storage  mission 
is  critical, 
listen  up. 

By  Robert 
L.  Scheier 


OST  USB  2.0  flash 
drives  look  the 
same,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean 


they  perform  the  same. 

Differences  in  the  type  of 
memory  and,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  the  type  of  I/O  control¬ 
lers  used  by  USB  drives  can 
make  one  device  perform 
two  or  three  times  faster 


and  (theoretically,  at  least) 
last  10  times  longer  than  an¬ 
other,  even  if  both  sport  the 
USB  2.0  logo. 

Unfortunately  for  the 
average  user,  there  are  no  ac¬ 
cepted  industry  standards  or 
certifications  to  judge  what’s 
inside  a  USB  2.0  flash  drive 


on  a  store  shelf.  Aside  from 


checking  reviews  or  running 
benchmarks,  the  only  rule 
of  thumb  is  that  the  more 


expensive  drives  (and  those 
with  their  performance 
numbers  on  their  packag¬ 
ing)  tend  to  be  the  fastest 
and,  perhaps,  the  ones  that 
last  the  longest. 

The  casual  user  may  nev¬ 
er  notice  a  difference.  “For 


the  average  user  moving 
around  a  few  files,  or  even 
20  to  50MB  of  data,  a  slower 
drive  is  probably  sufficient,” 
says  Cameron  Crandall, 
a  technology  manager  at 
memory  vendor  Kingston 
Technology  Corp. 

And  although  the  memory 
in  less-expensive  drives  has 
a  shorter  life  span  than  that 
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In  the  first  half  of  2009,  controller  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  begin  shipping  drives  with  dual-  and 
even  four-channel  controllers,  says  Pat  Wilki- 
son,  vice  president  of  marketing  and  business 
development  at  Stec,  a  manufacturer  of  memory 
and :  ge  pro 

That  will  increase  speeds  even  for  slower 
MLC  memory  by  increasing  the  number  of  lanes 
thr  jgh  which  data  can  be  written  to  and  from 
the  memory  cells. 

USB  drives  combining  four-channel  controllers 
with  MLC  memory  will  reach  speeds  of  about 
60MB/sec.  for  reads  and  30MB/sec.  for  Writes, 
coming  closer  to  -  but  not  quite  -  saturating  the 
USB  2.0  interface. 

-  ROBERT  L.  CHEIER 


in  more-expensive  drives, 
it’s  long  enough  to  last  the 
lifetime  of  the  drive  for  an 
average  user. 

But  these  differences 
can  matter  if  you’re  storing 
large  amounts  of  data,  using 
the  drives  to  store  critical 
information  or  using  a  USB 
drive  to  supplement  system 
memory  via  the  ReadyBoost 
feature  in  Windows  Vista. 

PERFORMANCE  FACTORS 

The  USB  2.0  standard  sup¬ 
ports  a  maximum  through¬ 
put  of  60MB/sec.,  although 
“nobody’s  pushing  that  lim¬ 
it”  with  the  flash  memory 
used  in  current  USB  drives, 
says  Pat  Wilkison,  vice 
president  of  marketing  and 
business  development  at 
Stec  Inc.,  a  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
manufacturer  of  memory 
and  storage  products. 

The  single  biggest  factor 
in  USB  drive  performance 
is  whether  it  contains  one 
of  two  types  of  memory: 
SLC  (single-level  cell)  or 
MLC  (multilevel  cell).  SLC 
stores  one  bit  in  each  mem¬ 
ory  cell,  and  MLC  stores 
two  bits  in  each  cell. 

SLC  is  twice  as  fast  as 
MLC,  with  maximum  read 
speeds  of  about  14MB/sec. 
and  write  speeds  of  about 
10-  to  12MB/sec.,  says  Wilki¬ 
son.  Almost  all  current  USB 
flash  drives  are  built  using 
MLC  memory,  however, 
since  it  costs  about  half  as 
much  as  SLC. 

Users  would  see  the 
greatest  performance  differ¬ 
ence  between  SLC  and  MLC 
if  they  were  carrying  out 
many  operations  involving 
small  files  rather  than  rela¬ 
tively  few  read/write  op¬ 
erations  on  larger  files,  says 
John  Whaley,  principal  en¬ 
gineer  at  MokaFive  Inc.  His 
company’s  virtualization 
software  makes  it  possible 
for  virtual  machines  to  be 
stored  on  USB  flash  drives. 


SLC  memory  also  lasts 
about  10  times  as  long  as 
MLC,  says  Crandall,  which 
means  one  cell  in  an  SLC- 
based  USB  drive  should  last 
for  about  100,000  cycles  of 
writing  and  erasing  data  be¬ 
fore  it  fails.  This  difference 
won’t  concern  most  users. 

HAVE  YOUR  SAY 

How  important  is  the  speed 
of  your  USB  drive? 

“If  you  save  a  file  out  to 
your  USB  drive  and  use  100 
bytes,  you’re  probably  not 
going  to  write  to  those  same 
100  bytes  again  for  a  long 
time,  unless  for  some  reason 
you  decide  to  delete  that  file 
or  change  it,”  says  Crandall. 

As  a  result,  the  usable 
lifetime  of  the  device  will 
extend  long  beyond  the 
customary  five-year  war¬ 
ranty,  says  Mike  Sager,  vice 
president  of  public  relations 
at  Kingston. 

When  USB  drives  do 
begin  to  fail,  they  do  so  one 
cell  at  a  time,  not  across  the 
board,  says  Crandall.  This  is 


why  Wilkison  says  that  an 
SLC-based  drive  might  be 
worthwhile  for  a  user  who 
stores  a  virtual  machine 
on  a  flash  drive  to  restore  a 
system  after  a  disaster,  for 
example.  If  the  drive  began 
to  fail,  dropped  bits  might 
not  be  noticed  in  a  photo 
or  music  track,  but  if  they 
disappeared  from  a  key  part 
of  an  operating  system,  that 
could  cause  a  crash. 

There  are  features  in 
the  I/O  controller  that  can 
boost  performance  in  USB 
drives  as  well.  One  is  the 
use  of  multiple  channels  to 
simultaneously  move  data  to 
and  from  memory,  says  Brad 
Anderson,  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  at  USB  flash 
drive  vendor  Lexar  Media 
Inc.  Another,  he  says,  is  in¬ 
terleaving,  which  intermixes 
data  flows  to  and  from  mul¬ 
tiple  flash  memory  chips 
within  the  drive  to  ensure 
that  the  channel  is  used  to 
its  maximum  potential. 

It’s  difficult  for  consumers 
to  determine  which  I/O  con¬ 


troller  is  used  in  a  specific 
drive  and  which  features  it 
provides,  but  this  is  true  of 
many  design  details.  Most 
users  will  have  to  extrapo¬ 
late  from  the  speed  of  the 
drive  what  type  of  control¬ 
ler  is  in  it,  Wilkison  says. 

NO  STANDARD 

Right  now,  the  best  indicator 
of  SLC  or  MLC  memory  is 
price.  The  more  expensive 
the  drive,  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  have  been  built  using  SLC. 

There  is  one  way  to  judge 
the  quality  of  a  drive  besides 
the  price:  the  Windows 
ReadyBoost  logo,  which 
indicates  that  the  flash  drive 
can  be  used  to  supplement 
system  RAM  and  thus  speed 
the  performance  of  Win¬ 
dows  Vista-equipped  PCs. 

The  minimum  specifica¬ 
tions  for  Windows  Ready¬ 
Boost  are  just  2,5MB/sec.  for 
random  reads  of  4KB  of  data, 
and  1.75MB/sec.  for  random 
writes  of  512KB  of  data,  how¬ 
ever,  which  Crandall  says 
are  typical  of  lower-priced 
and  lower-speed  USB  flash 
drives. 

Customers  who  want  the 
maximum  benefit  from  Win¬ 
dows  ReadyBoost  should  opt 
for  a  USB  drive  that  is  mar¬ 
keted  as  a  high-performance 
device  and  probably  priced 
at  the  high  end  of  the  middle 
range  for  its  capacity. 

For  the  average  user,  for 
whom  price  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  speed  or  reliability, 
any  reasonably  priced  USB 
drive  should  do.  If  speed  or 
longer  life  is  critical,  how¬ 
ever,  look  for  drives  adver¬ 
tised  as  high-performance, 
do  your  research  online  and 
expect  to  spend  more. 

But  even  then,  you  can’t  be 
absolutely  sure  you’re  getting 
more  speed  for  your  money.  ■ 
Scheier  is  a  freelance  technol¬ 
ogy  writer  based  in  Boylston, 
Mass.  He  can  be  reached  at 
bob@scheierassociates.com. 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  I  MATHIAS  THURMAN 

Taking  on  the  DNS 
Raw  From  the  Road 

A  problem  like  the  DNS  cache- 
poisoning  vulnerability  can  t  wait  for 
our  manager  to  return  from  China. 


I  WAS  ON  THE  ROAD 
when  the  DNS 
cache-poisoning 
vulnerability  hit. 
Since  “on  the  road” 
for  me  can  mean  being  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world, 
it  was  good  to  see  that  I 
could  effectively  address 
this  potentially  serious 
problem  while  thousands 
of  miles  from  home. 

My  travels  took  me  to 
Hong  Kong,  mainland  Chi¬ 
na  and  Germany.  My  com¬ 
pany’s  recent  acquisitions 
have  given  us  facilities  in 
all  three  locations,  and  I 
always  seek  to  ensure  that 
tying  new  facilities  to  our 
corporate  network  won’t 
introduce  vulnerabilities. 
The  connection  itself  is 
simple  enough  —  we  sim¬ 
ply  order  an  MPLS  circuit 
or  establish  a  point-to- 
point  VPN  —  but  I  won’t 
give  my  OK  without  first 
checking  things  out. 

I  typically  ensure  that 
desktop  PCs  and  servers 
are  running  antivirus  soft¬ 
ware  and  that  they’re  up  to 
date  with  patches.  Then  I 
check  out  how  employees, 
partners,  suppliers  and 
other  business  affiliates 
are  given  remote  access. 
This  usually  includes  a 


systematic  review  of  fire¬ 
walls,  VPN  concentrators 
and  any  other  devices  that 
control  access. 

Then  there’s  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  protection.  That  one’s 
very  important  —  after  all, 
it’s  usually  a  company’s 
IP  that  made  us  want  to 
acquire  it.  Finally,  I  turn 
my  attention  to  physical 
security:  badge  systems, 
doors,  cameras,  alarms 
and  security  guards. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  all 
of  that  when  I  received 
an  e-mail  from  the  IT 
department  asking  for 
my  opinion  on  the  DNS 
cache-poisoning  vulner¬ 
ability.  Having  been  busy 
with  my  review  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  (not  to  mention  the 
logistics  of  travel  itself),  I 
wasn’t  up  to  speed  on  the 
issue,  so  I  went  online  and 
read  some  of  the  reports. 
What  I  learned  was  that 
a  vulnerability  had  been 
identified  that  could  allow 
a  malicious  user  to  replace 

■  If  my  decision 
caused  any  grum¬ 
bling,  I  was  too  far 
away  to  hear  it. 


legitimate  Domain  Name 
System  entries  with  bogus 
addresses.  This  is  not  a 
new  style  of  vulnerability; 
the  DNS  has  had  its  share 
of  security  issues,  most 
of  them  involving  either  a 
denial  of  service  or  a  cache 
poisoning,  as  in  this  case. 

IS  THE  THREAT  REAL? 

Our  IT  operations  team  is 
responsible  for  monitoring 
and  assessing  the  risk  of 
all  reported  vulnerabili¬ 
ties.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  as¬ 
sess  the  risks  before  taking 
action.  Some  reports  of 
vulnerabilities  are  merely 
false  positives,  and  some¬ 
times  we  can  opt  out  of  the 
remediation  because  we 
aren’t  running  a  vulner¬ 
able  version  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  or  application 
in  question,  or  we  just 
don’t  have  any  vulnerable 
infrastructure.  Then  you 
have  to  consider  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  exploit  code. 

If  there  are  no  published 
exploits,  we  typically  keep 
an  eye  out  for  updates 
rather  than  jumping  to 
patch  our  infrastructure. 
After  all,  patching  and  up¬ 
dating  critical  servers  and 
applications  is  a  risky  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  patches  aren’t 


Trouble 

Ticket 

I  ISSUE:  Even  when 
you’re  overseas,  some 
l  problems  need  immedi- 
\  ate  attention. 

ACTION  PLAN:  Educate 
yourself  fast,  and  give  the 
folks  at  home  a  decision. 

properly  tested,  we  could 
render  various  applications 
or  devices  useless.  And  any 
disruption  to  business  op¬ 
erations  could  affect  com¬ 
pany  revenue,  which  we 
don’t  want  on  our  heads. 

This  time,  it  was  obvi¬ 
ous  that  we  would  need  to 
take  action.  Exploit  code 
had  been  made  available 
on  the  Internet,  and  some 
colleagues  warned  me  that 
it  was  capable  of  disrup¬ 
tion.  What’s  more,  all  the 
major  DNS  application 
providers,  from  Microsoft 
to  the  Internet  Systems 
Consortium,  had  published 
patches  and  alerts.  We  also 
had  to  think  about  how  ig¬ 
noring  this  problem  would 
affect  customers,  since  we 
have  DNS  servers  within 
our  DMZ  that  serve  do¬ 
main  information  to  them. 

So,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  I  gave  my 
opinion:  We  had  to  fix  the 
problem  quickly, 
even  though 
upgrading  some 
DNS  applica¬ 
tions  would  be 
a  fairly  inten¬ 
sive  process.  If 
there  was  any  grumbling, 
though,  I  was  too  far  away 
to  hear  it.  I  was  able  to 
turn  my  attention  back  to 
the  work  at  hand.  ■ 

This  week’s  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man¬ 
ager,  “Mathias  Thurman,” 
whose  name  and  employer 
have  been  disguised  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  Contact  him 
at  mathias_thurman@ 
yahoo.com. 
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0  JOIN  IN 

To  join  in  the  discussions 
about  security,  go  to 

■  computerworld.com/ 
blogs/security 
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m  OPINION 

Preston  GraUa 


Why  Google 
Has  Lost  Its  Mojo 

GOOGLE  has  gone  from  innovative  upstart  to 

fat-and-happy  industry  leader  in  what  seems  like 
record  time.  Put  simply,  the  search  giant  has  lost 
its  mojo.  That’s  good  news  for  Microsoft,  and  it 
could  affect  how  you  use  Google’s  cloud  computing  services. 


Google  looks  as  if  it’s  on 
top  of  the  world  right  now, 
holding  an  ever-increasing 
lion’s  share  of  the  search 
market.  So  why  do  I  think 
it’s  lost  its  mojo?  Let’s  start 
with  the  way  it  treats  its 
employees.  Google’s  lar¬ 
gesse  has  been  legendary 
—  free  food,  liberal  mater¬ 
nity  and  parental  leave,  on¬ 
site  massages,  fitness  class¬ 
es  and  even  oil  changes. 

But  according  to  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article, 
those  days  may  be  gone. 
Google  recently  doubled 
the  price  of  its  company- 
run  day  care,  and  when 
employees  grumbled,  top 
execs  dismissed  their 
concerns,  according  to 
the  Times.  The  newspa¬ 
per  reported  that  Google 
co-founder  Sergey  Brin  ig¬ 
nored  the  parents’  concerns 
and  complained  that  he 
was  tired  of  employees  who 
thought  that  they  were  to 
entitled  to  benefits  such  as 
“bottled  water  and  M&Ms.” 

The  article’s  author,  Joe 
Nocera,  concludes,  “Google 
has  shown  that  it  thinks 
about  day  care  the  same 


way  every  other  company 
does  —  as  a  luxury,  not  a 
benefit.  Judging  by  what’s 
transpired,  that’s  what 
Google  is  fast  becoming: 
just  another  company.” 

Another  example:  Google 
employees  have  started 
deserting  the  company.  In 
one  of  the  strangest  turn¬ 
arounds,  Sergey  Solyanik, 
who  was  development 
manager  for  Windows 
Home  Server  at  Microsoft 
before  he  left  for  Google, 
abandoned  Google  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Microsoft  —  and  he 
blogged  about  it.  Solyanik 
is  not  alone;  plenty  of  other 
Googlers  have  headed  for 
the  exits  as  well. 

Need  more  evidence  that 
the  mojo  is  gone?  Consider 
this:  Google’s  stock  price 
has  plummeted  about  34% 
from  more  than  $740  per 
share  in  November  2007  to 

■  If  you’re  thinking 
of  making  the  jump 
to  Google  hosted 
services,  look 
beyond  the  magic 
of  the  brand  name. 


about  $490  early  last  week. 
That’s  even  worse  than  the 
overall  market:  The  Nas¬ 
daq  fell  16%  and  the  Dow 
17%  in  the  same  period. 
Once  a  company’s  stock 
price  follows  the  market 
rather  than  setting  its  own 
course,  its  innovative  days 
are  often  behind  it. 

Even  if  Google  has  lost  its 
mojo,  why  should  you  care? 
It  won’t  make  your  searches 
any  less  effective,  will  it? 

No,  your  searches  won’t 
suffer.  But  Google  has  its 
eyes  on  bigger  things  than 
search,  notably  your  IT  de¬ 
partment.  It’s  looking  to  dis¬ 
place  Microsoft  with  hosted 
services  like  Google  Apps, 
Gmail  and  Google  Docs. 

When  Solyanik  left 
Google,  he  had  this  to  say 
about  Google  services 
such  as  Gmail  and  Google 
Docs:  “There’s  just  too 
much  of  it  that  is  regularly 
broken.  It  seems  like  every 
week  10%  of  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  are  broken. . . .  And 
it’s  a  different  10%  every 
week  —  the  old  bugs  are 
getting  fixed,  the  new  ones 
introduced.” 


Worse  yet,  he  warned 
that  Google’s  engineers 
care  more  about  the  “cool¬ 
ness”  of  a  service  than 
about  the  service’s  effec¬ 
tiveness.  “The  culture  at 
Google  values  ‘coolness’ 
tremendously,  and  the 
quality  of  service  not  as 
much,”  Solyanik  said. 

All  this  is  clearly  very 
good  news  for  Microsoft. 
Microsoft  has  already 
lost  the  search  market  to 
Google.  If  Google  ever  gets 
a  serious  foothold  in  IT, 
Microsoft  is  in  trouble. 

So  what  does  it  mean  for 
you?  If  you’re  thinking  of 
making  the  jump  to  Google 
hosted  services,  look 
beyond  the  magic  of  the 
brand  name.  Instead,  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  services 
it’s  trying  to  sell  you,  and 
evaluate  Google  the  same 
way  you  would  any  other 
vendor. 

And  the  next  time  you 
use  Gmail,  Google  Calen¬ 
dar  or  Google  Docs,  take  a 
close  look  at  the  service’s 
logo.  You’ll  notice  the  word 
beta  there,  even  though 
some  of  those  services  have 
been  around  for  several 
years;  Gmail,  for  example, 
was  launched  in  2004.  If 
Google  is  really  ready  for 
IT  prime  time,  shouldn’t  it 
move  its  software  out  of  the 
beta  cycle?  ■ 

Preston  Gralla  is  a  Comput- 
erworld  contributing  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  author  of  more 
than  35  books,  including 
How  the  Internet  Works 
and  Windows  Vista  in  a 
Nutshell.  Contact  him  at 
Preston@gralla.com. 
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Percentage  of  IT  workers  who  said  they  have  gained 
more  than  10  or  more  than  20  pounds,  respectively, 
in  their  current  jobs.  As  bad  as  that  may  seem,  IT 
workers  are  svelte  compared  with  financial  services  and 
government  employees.  Still,  IT  workers’  weight  gains  are 
above  average  -  across  all  workers  who  took  the  online 
survey,  the  numbers  were  2f  /o  and  12  respectively. 


SOURCE  CAREERBUILDER  COM  SURVEY  OF  APPROXIMATELY  7,700  EMPLOYEES 
(NOT  ALL  OF  THEM  IT  WORKERS).  MAY  2008 


e  Shape  of  Retirement 


All  Fortune  100  companies 
offer  retirement  plans. 

That’s  not  news.  And  for  years, 
companies  have  moved  away 
from  defined  benefit  plans,  in 
which  they  commit  to  provid¬ 
ing  certain  amounts  after 
retirement,  and  toward  defined 
contribution  plans  -  where  they 
provide  certain  amounts  ahead 
of  retirement,  and  what  you  are 
able  to  draw  afterward  depends 
on  the  performance  of  your  in¬ 
vestments  in  the  interim.  That’s 
not  news  either.  What  is  news 
are  the  figures  quantifying  the 


breakdown  between  defined 
benefit  and  defined  contribu¬ 
tion  plans,  recently  released  by 
Watson  Wyatt  Worldwide  Inc. 
The  compensation  consultancy 
found  that  not  only  did  partici¬ 
pation  by  companies  in  defined 
benefit  plans  decrease  from 
90%  in  1985  to  54%  in  2007, 
but  the  percentage  of  Fortune 
100  companies  that  offer  pure 
defined  benefit  plans,  rather 
than  a  hybrid  with  some  defined 
contribution  elements,  also  fell 
from  89%  to  28%  over  the 
same  period. 


A  DEFINED  TREND 

The  breakdown  of  Fortune  100  companies’ 
retirement  plans,  1985-2007 


. 


■  Traditional  89% 


■  Hybrid  1% 

Defined 

contribution  only  10% 

SOURCE:  WA 1  SON  WYAt  r  WORLDWIDE 


1998 

2004  : 

90% 

74% 

68% 

40% 

22% 

34% 

17% 

26% 
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26% 


■  Q&A 


communications  training 
company  Communispona 
Inc.  nas  some  tips  for  the 
conversationally  challenged 


Kevin  Daley 

The  CEO  of 


IT  professionals  are  often 
accused  by  business  peers 
of  lacing  their  language  with 
high-tech  acronyms.  What  are 
some  techniques  they  can  use 
to  break  free  of  this?  This  is  a 
hard  thing  to  get  across  sometimes, 
but  there  are  five  forms  of  evidence  to 
get  an  idea  across:  personal  stories, 


analogy,  judgment  of  experts,  analy¬ 
sis  and  statistics/facts.  Stats  and 
facts  are  the  most  often  used.  There's 
an  Indian  proverb:  “Tell  me  a  fact, 
and  I’ll  learn.  Tell  me  a  truth,  and  I’ll 
believe.  Tell  me  a  story,  and  it  will  live 
in  my  heart  forever."  Storytelling  is  the 
most  powerful  but  least  often  used 
form  of  evidence.  Personal  stories  are 


the  best  weapons  you’ve  got.  I  trust 
the  person  who’s  delivering  a  story;  I 
believe  in  the  person  who’s  telling  it. 

IT  professionals  also  are 
often  introverts.  What  are 
some  techniques  that  can  be 
used  to  work  through  shy¬ 
ness?  The  most  important  thing  is 
to  know  what  it  is  you  want  to  say. 
People  may  know  what  they  want  to 
say,  but  without  going  through  the 
thought  process  of  exactly  what  that 

is,  they  can  have  a  hard  time  saying 

it.  This  thought  process  includes  re¬ 
hearsal,  including  using  your  mouth 
and  body  language.  Communicating 
is  energy  released  and  energy  re¬ 
ceived.  We  have  to  deliver  whatever 
we  have  to  say  with  energy. 

What  are  the  best  types  of 
courses  to  help  people  to 
become  more  effective  verbal 


communicators?  Through  the 
Communispond  program,  people 
give  11  to  13  talks  over  two  days  that 
are  videotaped.  Each  talk  has  a 
purpose  and  objective,  and  they  are 
critiqued  by  the  instructor.  And  then 
they  see  it  on  videotape.  The  only 
way  to  judge  a  talk  is  by  its  impact 
on  the  listener.  It  doesn’t  matter 
how  comfortable  you  feel  up  there 
speaking.  What  matters  is  how  the 
audience  feels  about  it. 

Speakers  think  they’re  the  star  of 
the  show,  but  they’re  not  unless  the 
audience  feels  they’ve  been  given 
something  of  value.  Everybody  can 
become  twice  as  good  as  they  are 
now  as  speakers.  It’s  not  how  many 
times  you’ve  done  this  thing  [public 
speaking];  it’s  how  well  you  do  it. 

IT  people  tend  to  keep  their  heads 
down  more,  but  they  can  learn 
these  things. 

-  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 
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IT 


careers 


Computer  Professional  (Bristol, 
PA)  IT  firm,  Jr.  Lvl  positions 
Programmer  Analysts,  S/w  Eng, 
Sys  Analysts,  Business  Analyst, 
Database  Admins  to  develop, 
create, &  modify  general  comp, 
applications  s/w  or  specialized 
utility  programs.  Analyze  user 
needs  &  develop  S/w  solutions. 
Sr.  Lvl  position,  Sr.  Programmer 
Analyst,  MIS  Mgr,  IT  Mgr,  Sr. 
S/w  Eng,  ITS  Director  to  plan, 
direct  or  coordinate  activities  in 
such  fields  as  electronic  data 
processing,  Information  sys¬ 
tems,  System  Analysis, 
Business  Analysis  &  comp. 
Programming.  Apply  w/2  copies 
of  resume  to  H.R.D,  Synchron 
Systems,  Inc.  1250  Veterans 
HWY,  G16,  Bristol,  PA-19007 


Computer  Professional 

(Fairfax,  VA  )  IT  firm, 

Programmer  Analysts,  S/w  Eng, 
Sys  Analysts,  Business  Analyst, 
IT  Managers,  MIS  Managers  to 
develop,  create, &  modify  gen¬ 
eral  comp,  applications  s/w  or 
specialized  utility  programs. 
Analyze  user  needs  &  develop 
S/w  solutions.  Apply  w/2  copies 
of  resume  to  H.R.D,  United 
Software  Solutions  Inc.,  10306 
Eaton  Place,  Ste  200,  Fairfax 
VA  22030  or  email  to 
hr@usofts.com 


Programmer  (Multiple 

Positions)  (Nashua,  NH): 
Responsible  to  convert  specifi¬ 
cations  &  logical  flow-charts  in  to 
computer  programs.  5  years 
experience  in  coding  complex 
software  applications  using 
.NET  Framework,  VB.NET, 
Javascript,  Windows  2000. 
Hands  of  Experience  in  .NET 
Framework,  ASP.NET,  C#, 
COBOL  II,  CICS,  VSAM,  JCL, 
and  Alpha  Server  1200. 
Requires  B.S  in  Engineering  or 
Equivalent.  Send  resume  to 
Attn:  HR,  DeeBeCon  Inc,  1  Tara 
Blvd,  Suite  LL7,  Nashua,  NH 
03062  Fax:  603-891-1452. 


COMPUTER  &  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER  w / 
Master's  in  Comp  Sci  or  Engg  & 
1  yr  exp.  Manage  testing 
envrmts,  test  data,  execute  test 
aspects  of  projects  &  releases. 
Formulate,  dsgn  &  dvlp  test 
plans  &  test  cases  for  applicns 
dvlp'd  in  C++,  ASP.NET,  HTML, 
Java  Script  &  SQL  Server. 
Manage  defects  in  IBM  Rational 
Clear  Quest.  Create  complex 
Unix  &  SQL  Scripts.  Test  s/ware 
systms  integration  based  on  web 
svcs,  IBM  MQs  &  XML  msgs.  1 
yr  exp  as  Assistant  V.P.  accept¬ 
able.  Supv  2  Comp  Prgmrs.  Mail 
resumes  to:  BCC  USA-NJ,  Inc., 
43  Stouts  Lane,  Monmouth 
Junction,  NJ  08852.  Job  Loc: 
Monmouth  Junction,  NJ  or  in 
unanticipated  Iocs  in  the  U.S. 


Technicolor,  Inc.  is  seeking  a 
Senior  Author  and  Author 
Trainer  for  its  Burbank,  CA  loca¬ 
tion  to  program/author  DVD 
titles  using  Sonic  Scenarist 
authoring  tool  and  train  DVD 
Authors  to  author  a  disc  using 
TCS’s  methods.  Must  have 
three  years  of  experience  in  the 
related  occupation  of  authoring 
tools  (Spruce  and  Scenarist). 
Salary  DOE.  Send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  Technicolor,  Inc., 
HR  -  Job  #045003-08,  2255  N. 
Ontario  Street,  Suite  250, 
Burbank,  CA  91504. 


Advantage  Millwork  Company 
seeks  an  IT  Network 
Administrator  to  work  in 
Houston,  Texas  to  install,  config¬ 
ure,  and  support  an  organiza¬ 
tion's  local  area  network  (LAN), 
wide  area  network  (WAN),  and 
Internet  system  or  a  segment  of 
a  network  system.  Must  be 
Microsoft  Certified  as  a  Systems 
Administrator  and  Engineer. 
Submit  resume  to  HR  Manager 
at  10510  Okanella  St.,  Suite 
200,  Houston,  TX  77041.  Must 
put  job  code  ITAD-085  on 
resume. 


SW  ENGG  (Oracle)  SE0708: 
Design,  cust.  appls  in  Oracle 
Apps  (AR,  GL,  AP,  OE/OM,  FA), 
SQL;  coordinate  meetings;  lead 
testing  efforts;  act  as  on-site 
tech  coordinator;  provide  tech 
support/guidance/stds  to  imple¬ 
ment.  Req:  MS  or  foreign  equiv 
in  CS  /  Engg  /  Math  /  related  &  1 
yr  exp.  SYS  ANALYST  (TEST¬ 
ING)  SSA0708:  Perform  QC, 
dvlpmnt,  testing  (auto.  /  manl)  in 
C,  C++,  Java,  Oracle,  HTML, 
JSP,  VBScript,  XML,  Win 
Runner,  QTP,  Test  Director,  Win; 
prepare,  design,  exec  test  plans, 
cases,  reports;  conduct  func, 
integration,  perf  testing;  analyze, 
doc  buss /  sys  processes,  reqs. 
Req:  BS  or  foreign  equiv  in  CS  / 
Engg  &  2  yrs  exp.  SR  SYS  ANA¬ 
LYST  (ORACLE)  SSA0708: 
Lead  to  analyze,  design,  cust  in 
Oracle  Apps  (AR,  GL,  AP, 
OE/OM,  FA),  SQL,  etc;  provide 
tech  guidance  for  data  conver¬ 
sion,  sys  integration;  analyze, 
review  systems  spec  docs;  train 
team,  users.  Req:  BS  (comb  of 
edu  &  exp)  or  foreign  equiv  in 
CS  /  Engg  /  Math  /  related  &  5 
yrs  exp.  FT  Comp  Salary  Travel. 
Resumes  with  Job  Id:  Quest 
America,  Inc.,  Ill  N  Market  St, 
Ste  710,  San  Jose,  CA  95113 


COMPUTER  &  INFORMATION 
SYSTEM  MANAGER  (2  posi¬ 
tions)  needed  w/Masters  or  for. 
equiv  in  Comp  Sci  or  Comp  Info 
Systms  or  Engg  &  1  yr  exp.  ‘Will 
accept  Bachelors  or  for.  equiv  &  5 
yrs  progressive  work  exp  in  lieu  of 
Masters*  or  for.  equiv  &  1  yr  exp. 
Manage,  plan  &  coord  testing  of 
s/ware  products,  performance 
tuning,  info  systms,  enhance¬ 
ments  &  dvlpmt  projects  using 
Java,  J2EE,  XML,  JSP,  Oracle, 
PL/SQL,  MS  Project  &  Rational 
Applic  Dvlpr.  Manage,  plan,  men¬ 
tor  &  apprise  for  team  members. 
Exp  as  a  Sr.  S/ware  Engr  is 
acceptable.  Any  suitable  combo 
of  educ.,  training  &  exp  is  accept¬ 
able  for  position  offd.  Travel  & 
relocation  possible.  Will  consider 
an  equiv  deg.  as  defined  under  8 
CFR  214.2(h)(4)(iii)(D). 

Mail  res  to:  AIT  Global,  Inc,  228 
Rte  34,  Matawan,  NJ  07747.  Job 
loc:  Matawan,  NJ  or  any  unantici¬ 
pated  Iocs  in  US 


Prelude  System,  Inc.  has  multiple 
openings  for  IT  professionals. 
Our  openings  include  Software 
Engineers,  Technical  Writers, 
Business  Analysts,  Web 
Designers,  Programmer  Analysts, 
System  Analysts,  System 
Specialists,  System  Integration 
Specialists,  Application 

Developers,  Network  Engineers 
&  DBAs. 

Responsibilities  include:  analyze, 
design,  develop,  test,  administer, 
customize,  implement  IT  applica¬ 
tions,  document,  networks  & 
functional  applications. 

Entry  level  positions  require  BS 
(or  its  foreign  equivalent)  in  CIS, 
MIS,  Bus  Admin.,  Math.,  Engg.  or 
related  field  including  2  yrs.  of 
exp.  in  technologies  found  below. 
Advanced  level  positions  require 
MS  (or  its  foreign  equivalent)  in 
CIS,  MIS,  Bus  Admin.,  Math., 
Engg.  or  related  field  including 
skills  in  technologies:  .Net  tech¬ 
nology,  Java/J2EE,  ERP,  SOA, 
Bl,  Data  warehousing,  EAI, 
NT/Unix/DB  Admins  and/or 
Legacy  system  conversion. 
Employer  will  accept  a  BS  and  5 
yrs.  of  exp.  in  lieu  of  a  MS. 

Must  be  able  to  relocate/travel  to 
various  client  sites  throughout 
US. 

Please  indicate  the  opening/posi¬ 
tion  that  you  are  applying  for.  Mail 
resumes  with  cover  letter  to 
Prelude  Systems,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
5558  •  Diamond  Bar,  CA  91765. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer 


Software  Project  Managers  (3 
Openings)  w/Masters  or  foreign 
equiv  in  Comp  Sci  or  Engg  or 
Comp  Applies  &  1  yr  exp.  Plan, 
organize,  direct  &  coord  dsgn  & 
create  Data  Warehouse/Data 
Marts  using  ERwin,  Power  Dsgnr, 
System  Architect  to  conform  to 
SDLC  principles  &  dsgn  patterns. 
Gather  system  reqmts  &  translate 
in  a  dsgn  document.  Use 
Informatica,  Oracle,  MS  SQL 
Server,  MS  Access,  UNIX,  TOAD, 
Hyperion  ESSBASE,  Data 
Integration  Mgr  &  MS  Visio.  Supv 
2  Computer  Prgmrs.  1  yr  exp  as 
Sr.  S/ware  Engr  acceptable.  Exp 
prior  to  completion  of  education 
acceptable.  Mail  res  to:  Ajel 
Technologies  Inc.,  45  Brunswick 
Ave,  Ste  #222,  Edison,  NJ  08817. 
Job  Loc:  Edison,  NJ  or  in  any 
unanticipated  Iocs  in  the  USA 


Programmer  (Multiple 

Positions)  (Nashua,  NH). 
Responsible  to  convert  specifi¬ 
cations  &  logical  flow-charts  in  to 
computer  programs.  2  years 
experience  in  coding  complex 
software  applications  using 
J2EE  technologies  on  Solaris 
and  Linux.  Hands  on  experience 
with  J2EE,  JSF,  ORM,  SOA, 
STRUTS  Framework,  MQ 
Series,  Palm  OS,  Code  warrior 
Solaris,  Linux.  Requires  M.S  or 
MBA  or  Equiv.  Send  resume  to 
Attn:  HR,  DeeBeCon  Inc,  1  Tara 
Blvd,  Suite  LL7,  Nashua,  NH 
03062  Fax:  603-891-1452. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 
w/Bach  or  foreign  equiv  in  Comp 
Sci  or  Engg  &  1  yr  exp  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  dsgn,  dvlp,  test  &  admin. 
ERP/CRM  systms  using  Oracle 
D/bases,  Oracle  Applies  11  i, 
Oracle  lOgAS,  Discoverer,  SOA 
Suite,  Portal,  RAC,  Oracle 
Forms/Reports,  RHAS  Linux  & 
Unix  Script.  Dsgn  &  implmt 
applic  interfaces  (API)  using 
PL/SQL  &  SQL  stored  proce¬ 
dures.  Mail  res  to:  Openwave 
Computing  LLC,  1220 
Broadway,  Ste  #703,  NY,  NY 
10001.  Job  Loc:  NYC  or  in  any 
unanticipated  Iocs  in  USA. 


Systems  Administrator:  w/Bach  in 
Comp  Sci  or  Info  Systms  Mgmt  & 
1  yr  exp  to  install,  configure, 
maintain  &  troubleshoot  LAN, 
WAN,  Unix,  Linux  operating 
systms.  Maintain  NFS,  FTP,  NIS, 
DNS,  WINS,  DHCP  &  RAID  Array 
Systm.  Provide  support  on 
Windows  NT/XP  &  Win 
2000/2003  servers.  Configure  & 
route  CISCO,  Linksys  routers  & 
switches,  Watch  Guard  &  Proxy 
Firewalls.  Write  Perl,  Bourne 
Shell,  K-Shell  scripts  &  Unix 
Kernel  prgmg.  Upgrade  systm  & 
applic  s/ware.  Mail  res  to:  Horizon 
Staffing  Services,  1169  Main  St, 
East  Hartford,  CT  06108  Job  loc: 
East  Hartford,  CT 


BUSS  DVLP  MGR  (BDM0708): 
Develop  buss  alliances  w/part- 
ners;  identify,  develop  new  buss 
in  IT/Engg  to  increase  sales  rev; 
setup,  achieve  sales  targets; 
design  mrktng,  sales  strategies; 
secure,  implmnt  exec  of  SW 
proj;  lead  buss  dvlpmnt  aspects 
of  SW  proj;  Conduct,  support 
negotiations,  due  diligence  w/ 
pros  partners,  proj  entities.  Req: 
BS  or  foreign  equiv  in  CS/ 
BA/IS/  Related  &  5  yrs  prog  exp 
in  sales/buss  dvlpmnt  for  IT.  FT 
Comp  Salary  Travel.  Resume: 
HR,  Opalsoft,  Inc.,  1288  Kifer 
Rd,  Ste  201,  Sunnyvale,  CA 
94086 


LEAD  PROGRAMMER 
ANALYST 

Roseburg  Forest  Products  has 
an  opening  for  a  Programmer 
Analyst  who  will  be  responsible 
for  hands-on  technical  leader¬ 
ship  for  the  JD  Edwards 
EnterpriseOne  ERP  system  and 
all  other  packaged  and  custom 
software  applications.  About 
75%  of  the  work  performed  will 
be  technical  with  20%  spent 
mentoring  members  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  development  team  and  5% 
in  researching  advantageous 
technologies  to  benefit  the  com¬ 
pany's  competitive  position. 
Specific  responsibilities  include: 
Deliver  improvement  projects 
such  as  installations  or 
upgrades  of  the  JD  Edwards 
ERP  software;  Understand 
RFP's  business  processes  and 
develop  practical  and  efficient 
process  designs;  Plan  software 
deployment  strategies  to  meet 
Company  strategic  objectives; 
Ensure  that  software  applica¬ 
tions  adequately  support  busi¬ 
ness  processes;  Ensure  that 
applications  support  adequate 
internal  controls;  Implement  pro¬ 
gram  management,  project 
management,  and  software 
change  management  method¬ 
ologies;  Design,  implement  and 
ensure  compliance  with  internal 
development  standards; 
Achieve  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  in  software  quality,  delivery 
and  support;  Develop  team 
members  to  improve  perfor¬ 
mance  and  capabilities. 

Minimum  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree  or  foreign 
equivalent  in  Information 
Systems,  Computer  Science, 
Engineering,  Mathematics, 
Business  or  a  related  field,  plus 
5  years  of  experience  in  a  relat¬ 
ed  field.  In  the  alternative, 
employer  will  accept  a  Master's 
Degree  or  foreign  equivalent  in 
Information  Systems,  Computer 
Science,  Engineering, 

Mathematics,  Business  or  a 
related  field  plus  2  years  of 
experience  in  a  related  field.  Of 
the  required  experience,  2  years 
must  be  with  JD  Edwards 
Software/  ERP  implementation, 
architecture  and/or  develop¬ 
ment.  All  Candidates  must  have 
legal  authority  to  permanently 
work  in  the  US.  Applicants  meet¬ 
ing  all  requirements,  please 
apply  online  at  http://rfpcojob- 
sa.iapplicants.com. 

Roseburg  Forest  Products 
Human  Resources 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


Light  Work 

In  this  grade  school  class¬ 
room,  the  kids  are  having 
trouble  getting  the  computers 
to  respond  to  their  mice,  and 
this  support  pilot  fish  goes 
looking  for  why  that’s  so.  But 
after  he  checks  computers 
and  cleans  the  mice,  every¬ 
thing  tests  out  OK.  “I  even 
replaced  some  of  the  mice, 
but  the  problem  persisted  un¬ 
til  one  day  I  was  running  late 
and  didn’t  get  to  the  school 
until  midafternoon,”  fish 
reports.  “The  room,  normally 
brightly  lit  by  the  overhead 
fluorescents,  was  now  ablaze 
with  sunlight  from  the  south¬ 
facing  windows.  Sure  enough, 
the  mice  were  erratic  unless 
I  covered  them  completely 
with  my  hand,  blocking  the 


direct  sunlight.  The  exces¬ 
sive  light  was  confusing  the 
photoelectric  sensors  that 
translate  the  X-Y  motion  -  but 
only  on  bright  sunny  days  or 
if  they  didn’t  have  the  blinds 
closed!  I  took  the  mice,  disas¬ 
sembled  them  and  coated  the 
inside  of  the  beige  plastic  with 
black  paint.  That  fixed  the 
problem,  and  we  have  since 
replaced  the  mice  with  black 
plastic  ones  to  avoid  future 
problems.” 

Aha! 

At  an  IT  staff  meeting,  devel¬ 
opers  are  complaining  about 
network  slowdowns  that  are 
causing  their  apps  to  get  bad 
press  for  moving  at  glacial 
speed.  A  PC  tech  quickly 
explains  that  there’s  been  a 


rush  to  configure  replacement 
antivirus  software,  and  that’s 
contributing  to  the  problem. 
“It  took  me  three  hours  to 
figure  out  how  to  automate 
the  install  to  ‘sneaker-net’  it,” 
tech  says.  But  IT  director  pilot 
fish  is  puzzled  by  the  mixed 
metaphor,  and  he  points  out 
that  the  tech’s  original  plan 
was  to  manually  install  the 
AV  software  on  each  of  the 
organization’s  workstations. 
Instead,  fish  had  told  him 
to  save  time  by  having  the 
install  automated  and  pushed 
out  through  the  network. 
Tech’s  face  noticeably  bright¬ 
ens:  “Oh,  that’s  what  you 
meant . . .” 

Now  Cut  That  Out! 

Specialty  hardware  company 
has  a  store  that  needs  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  corporate  mainframe 
60  miles  away  through  the 
Internet.  “In  that  store  is  an 
employee  named  Alice,  who’s 
gullible  and  a  bit  dense,”  says 
an  IT  pilot  fish  who  supports 
the  store  remotely.  “I  had 


installed  a  new  PC  on  their 
sales  counter,  and  one  day, 
a  salesman  called  to  say 
that  the  programmable  keys 
weren’t  working.  I  told  him  to 
insert  the  CD  I  had  left  them, 
and  I  would  fix  it  remotely. 
After  fixing  it,  I  called  him 
to  say  it  was  done  and  that  I 
would  eject  the  disc.  I  guess 
Alice  walked  into  the  room 
because  he  said,  ‘Hold  on,’ 
and  I  heard  him  tell  her  to  go 
to  the  counter  because  I  was 
going  to  send  them  a  CD.  As 
she  watched  the  CD  pop  out, 
all  she  could  say  was  ‘Wow!’  ” 

■  Make  Sharky  say  “Wow!” 
with  your  true  tale  of  IT  life  at 
sharky@computerworld.com. 
You’ll  score  a  sharp  Shark  shirt 
if  I  use  it. 


O  TIRED  OF  BUNOLINO  BOSSES 

and  clueless  co-workers? 

Swim  on  over  to  Shark  Bait 
and  share  your  tales  of  woe: 

sharkbait.computerworld.com.  ^ 

©  CHECK  OUT  Sharky's  blog,  browse  the 
Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home 
delivery  at  computerworld.com/sharky. 
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Attend  our  IT  Management  Summit  on  Enterprise  Search 
in  one  of  the  following  cities: 


Dallas,  Texas 


tf.o  8. 0 


Tuesday,  September  23,  2008, 8:45am  to  Noon,  Sheraton  Dallas  Hotel 

Complimentary  registration  available  at:  www.itmanagementsummit.com/registration/dallas 


-  Seattle,  Washington 

Thursday,  September  25,  2008, 8:45am  to  Noon,  The  Fairmont  Olympic  Hotel 

Complimentary  registration  available  at:  www.itmanagementsummit.com/registration/seattle 


New  York,  New  York  - - 

Thursday,  October  2,  2008, 8:45am  to  Noon,  The  Hilton  New  York 

Complimentary  registration  available  at:  www.itmanagementsummit.com/registration/newyork 


For  additional  information  visit  www.itmanagementsummit.com 
or  contact  Christina  DeAvila  at  508-820-8208. 
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■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


Fast,  but  Slowly 


IS  VIRTUALIZATION  just  too  complicated?  Consider: 
In  a  recent  poll  of  IT  professionals  at  big  companies, 

37%  said  virtualization  made  their  IT  environments  less 
complex.  The  rest  —  almost  two-thirds  —  either  said 
that  virtualization  made  things  more  complex  (27%),  that  it 
made  no  difference  (13%)  or  that  they  just  didn’t  know  (23%). 
We  need  to  drive  out  that  complexity,  and  fast  —  but  slowly. 


Yes,  fast.  And  yes, 
slowly. 

Understand,  this  poll 
was  of  286  senior  IT 
people  in  the  Fortune 
1,000.  The  usual  caveats 
about  surveys  apply: 

The  sample  was  small 
and  may  not  have  been 
random.  The  margin  of 
error  is  at  least  6%.  And 
this  question  wasn’t  even 
the  main  point  of  the 
survey,  which  was  done 
by  mValent,  a  vendor  that 
sells  tools  for  managing 
changes  to  applications 
and  middleware. 

But  even  taking  all  that 
into  account,  this  data 
point  is  still  a  warning 
flag.  Complexity  trans¬ 
lates  into  cost.  Some  of 
that  cost  eats  into  the 
ROI  of  a  virtualization 
project  from  the  start. 

But  some  is  more  insidi¬ 
ous:  Complexity  makes  a 
data  center  ever  harder  to 
manage  —  and  ever  more 
fragile.  That  cost  doesn’t 
translate  into  dollars  un¬ 
til  things  collapse. 


This  isn’t  the  first 
warning  flag  we’ve  seen, 
either.  Last  year,  CA 
sponsored  a  survey  of 
800  IT  organizations  and 
found  that  44%  of  those 
that  had  deployed  server 
virtualization  were  “un¬ 
able  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  deployment  has  been 
successful.” 

They  literally  didn’t 
know  how  virtualization 
was  working  out.  Why? 
Complexity. 

We’re  good  at  manag¬ 
ing  real  servers.  We’ve  got 
that  nailed.  But  virtual 
servers  can  multiply  fast. 
Very  quickly,  we  can  find 
that  we’re  not  sure  how 
many  virtual  servers  we 
have.  We  don’t  know  how 
long  it  will  take  to  back 
them  up,  to  adjust  soft¬ 
ware  configurations  and 

■  We  can  drive  out 
complexity,  but  it 
will  take  time.  That’s 
where  ‘fast,  but 
slowly’  comes  in. 


to  track  performance.  We 
don’t  know  which  tools 
still  work,  and  what  tech¬ 
niques  don’t. 

But  that’s  merely  com¬ 
plexity  inside  the  data 
center.  Want  real  misery? 
Just  let  those  problems 
leak  out,  in  the  form  of  ap¬ 
plications  that  don’t  work 
or  that  run  slowly  for  us¬ 
ers.  Suddenly,  virtualiza¬ 
tion  isn’t  about  reducing 
energy  costs  or  recaptur¬ 
ing  server-room  floor 
space;  it’s  about  users 
who  can’t  do  their  jobs, 
and  managers  who  do  not 
want  their  departments  to 
be  subjected  to  any  more 
virtual  anything,  ever. 

And  an  already  com¬ 
plex  technology  initiative 
turns  into  a  morass  of 
business  politics. 

How  can  we  avoid  that 
nightmare?  We  can  drive 
out  complexity,  but  it  will 
take  time.  That’s  where 
“fast,  but  slowly”  comes  in. 

Look,  we  all  want  vir¬ 
tualization  to  work.  Our 
server  rooms  are  all  too 


full,  too  hot,  too  expen¬ 
sive,  too  much  of  a  mess. 
Trouble  is,  we  don’t  have 
the  experience  with  vir¬ 
tualization  that  we  need. 
No  one  does.  We  can’t 
buy  it,  we  can’t  hire  it,  and 
there’s  only  one  real  way 
to  develop  it:  by  starting 
small  with  pilot  projects, 
then  building  them  up 
slowly  to  figure  out  how 
this  stuff  really  works. 

Sure,  we  can  train  and 
plan  —  and  we  should. 
But  there  are  too  many 
unknowns  to  train  and 
plan  for  everything.  A 
slow  ramp-up  lets  us  dis¬ 
cover  and  kill  problems 
as  we  go,  reducing  com¬ 
plexity  at  every  step.  Go¬ 
ing  slowly  means  fewer 
changes  at  once,  fewer 
nasty  surprises,  fewer 
problems  leaking  out  of 
the  data  center.  It  also 
means  direct,  desperately 
needed  experience. 

But  to  go  slowly,  we 
have  to  move  fast.  We 
can’t  wait  for  an  ROI 
analysis  or  a  line  item  in 
the  budget  to  start  get¬ 
ting  that  experience.  We 
can  start  right  now,  today, 
with  a  tiny  pilot  that  gets 
us  moving. 

See?  Fast,  but  slowly. 
That’s  the  way  to  beat 
virtualization  complexity 
—  and  get  real  results.  ■ 
Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
at  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Wht  your  comjL  an  is  on  one  network,  it  can  be  truly  flexible.  Expand,  move 

or  merge.  A  nd  do  it  faster  on  a  single  IP  network.  Sprint  Converged  Solutions  lets  you  access  your 
voice,  video  and  data  instantly  on  one  network,  built  end-to-end  with  technologies  that  have  the 
Cisco  Quality  of  Service  certification.  So  you  have  the  flexibility  to  adapt  to  whatever  the  future  brings. 
Get  it  on  the  Now  N  twork.  " 


sprint,  com/business 


Powered 


ALTERNATIVE  THINKING  ABOUT  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT: 


Business  Driven. 

Not  Just  Business  Aligned. 


•  ■  ■  .  • 

Alternative  thinking  is  repositioning  IT  from  the  server  closet 
to  the  front  lines,  embracing  its  impact  on  the  business 
(seeing  it  go  from  a  PowerPoint®  deck  into  practice). 

It's  placing  business  metrics  under  the  microscope  everyday, 
every  minute,  every  nanosecond — enhancing  insight  and 
extending  control  (from  a  financial  perspective,  for  a  change). 


4!&flMf 


It's  rewiring  the  rules  of  engagement  to  identify  problems, 
prioritize  solutions  and  automate  change  (before  things 
become  business  critical). 


It's  partnering  with  HP,  a  pioneering  force  behind  ITIL, 
to  leverage  the  experience  of  certified  consultants  and 
utilize  the  ingenuity  engrained  in  the  DNA  of  our  software. 


:  2008  Hewlett-Packard  Development  Company,  L.P.  PowerPoint  is  either  a  registered  trademark  or  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  ond/or  other 


